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tity production enables us to offer the Series V Anasti noe 
F:7.5 ata phe nee pd low Though inexpensive, this lens is of exc mptiont 
quality and oy Mie: it is listed to the comers, wide open. 
Note following specifications and have your dealer send you one on trial. [; 


Plate - 2%x3% 4x5 528 8x10 
In cells* - $800 9.00 9.50 10.00 
Barrel 10.25 11.25 13.00 1350 24.75 30.50 39.50 
AutoShutter 12.50 1425 15.25 1650 29.25 35.00 44.00 
\ Interchangeable with R. R. Cells on hand cameras 


Our complete catalog and further information will be sent you gratis on request. 
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Eliminates hypo, and saves long and 
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Development at any temperature with 
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necessary. 
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DELIGHTFUL RESULTS 
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SYNTHETIC LENSES 


SERIES VI, F/5 
when fitted to 
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of the reflecting type. 
These lenses are mounted specially 


so that front-door will close with 
lens in position and ready for action. 
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higher percentage of 
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For Mounting your pictures use REXO 
MOUNTING CORNERS, Simple, Artistic, 
and Permanent. 


Package of 100 J(}% At your 
Corners only 10 Dealers 


Burke & James In 
Rexo Photo Products 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Devoe Photo-Oil-Colors 


Beautiful effects can be produced by coloring 
photographs with oil-colors. 

It is not difficult to give a print the appearance 
of an oil-painting. 

All the difficulties encountered with Water, 
Pastel and Aniline Colors, known to every 
photographer, can be eliminated by using 
Devoe Photo-Oil-Colors. 

So easy to do, any one can produce a beautiful 
picture. 

Set of eleven colors and medium, with full 
directions, in neat pasteboard box, $1.50. 

If you cannot get them through your dealer, 
send direct to us. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


New York, Chicago, Kansas City, New Orleans 
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Opera House. A. Madeline, 1416 Broadway, New York City. 
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not ot delay! Photo-Era Mag 67 B “a St., Boston, U.S.A. 
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raphy and Its Applications,” by Frederick A. Talbot. We have a 
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we will prepay charges * Bg ods in returning them to you. 


COPIES OF “ARTISTIC RETOUCHING, MODELING AND 
ETCHING” BY CLARA WEISMAN. Must be in good condition. 
State price. Photo-Era Magazine. 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods charges oe 
Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I 


WANTED—A BOTTLE OF AGFA, RODINAL, and PACKAGE 
OF BLITZLIGHT FLASHPOWDER. Also, bottle of AGFA or 
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H. N. G., care Photo-Era. 
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How Motion-Pictures are Made 
By HOMER CROY 
Profusely illustrated, 366 pages, large octavo. Price, $4.00 
“Tho meses preseations on the thas 
has yet appeared.” 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
367 Boylston Street 33 Boston, Mass. 


LIGHT AND SHADE 
By M. LUCKIESH 
A book that appeals to every Lage oy oo and art-student. 


Explains what they should know about lighting, shadows, etc. 
$3.00 will bring you a copy. Send your order to 


PHOTO-ERA, 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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BASS CAMERA CO. 


109 No. Deerborn St., Dept. E, Chicago 


How to Choose 
and Use a Lens 


No. 3 of “Practical Photography” Series 


Get the proper lens for your need. Learn what 
lenses can do and how to use them properly. This 
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\ on this important subject. Cloth, $1.00; paper 50c. 
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THE PHOTO-ERA 
Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


“BLUE-LIST” 


CHAS. G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 
110 West 32nd Street, New York 
United States Agents for 


Thornton-Pickard Reflex-Cameras 
and Roller-Blind Shutters 


To get you acquainted with our Unusual Quality and Service 


THE PHOTO-SHOP or PHILADELPHIA 
2234 North 29th Street 
will send you prepaid 
For One 5x7 Unmounted Enlargement from one of your 
film-negatives. 
One Book of 168 pages, “How to Make Good Pictures.” 
One Sample Photo-Print of Historic Interest. 
Our Booklet on “Advice.” Some Folders. 
Cents | Our Booklet, “Worth-while Pictures,” and a Price-List. 
(Remit by Money-Order, 2c. Stamps or Coin.) 


HERE’S THE ANSWER! 
A booklet of simple, direct answers to 
75 PHOTOGRAPHIC QUESTIONS 
all important to the Amateur Photographer 
The Price . . Per Copy . . 35 Cents 
FOR SALE BY 
ROBEY -FRENCH COMPANY 
Eastman Kodak Company 
38 BROMFIELD STREET - - - BOSTON 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA 
NEW OR USED 


unless you can find a large assortment of various makes at 
bottom-prices and at a reliable dealer’s. You make no 
mistake to try the 

NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Platinotype, Palladiotype, and 
Satista Papers 


Send for latest price-lists. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS - PHILADELPHIA 


SPL 


It’s that Luminous, Vibrating Quality that enables 
Pictorialists, Amateurs and Professionals 
to win prizes and honors by the use of 
THE STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 
FRED’K W. KEASBEY, Box 303, MORRISTOWN, N. J. 

Kalogen, a 


1, ated liquid developer; 
just add water. 


CORRECT AT A 


x>LANCE 
SHARP PICTURES ASSURED 
Set pointer opposite figure which corresponds to 
your own height. The Distograph will then meas- 
ure the distance accurately. A war-time invention 
§ adapted to photography. Fits in vest-pocket. At 
your dealer’s or sent post-paid for $1.25. 
A. W. MacMILLAN 
Ellis Avenue and 43d Street, E. Chicago, Ill. 


High-Class Imported Cameras and Lenses 


Krauss-Zeiss Tessars, Protars and Binoculars. 
Stereoscopic Outfits (40 models). 

All Models Graflex with imported Tessars. 

Largest stock of American and Imported Cameras. 


A. MADELINE, 1416 Broadway (at 39th st.), NEW YORK 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


, ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 
HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 


ARTISTIC MOUNTS 


LIGHT AND HEAVY WEIGHTS for 


Mounting Sketches and Prints 
THE SEYMOUR COMPANY 
245 7th Avenue (24th Street) - - New York 


“MADE IN U.S.A." 


The Fluid 
Standard White Marking Ink and White 
Opaque for all Photo uses with “Border 
DesignsforPhotoAlbums.” At Dealers, 2S¢. 
From Manufacturer, 10¢. extra for mailing 

J. W. JOHNSTON 


* New Arts Bidg. (Dept. P), Rochester, N.Y, & 
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MILL-STOCKS 


HOTCHKIN & CO. 


INVESTMENTS 
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BANK-STOCKS 


Landscapes of 


Unusual Beauty 


Pictorial Effects 


. obtainable with 
no other lens 


are possible with the 


HANOVIA SOFT-FOCUS LENS 


Fine for interior work 


Good results in dull lights 


HANOVIA CHEMICAL & MFG. Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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The Mystery of the Quartz-Lens 


KENNETH HARTLEY 


JHE interesting account, in April 
w4| Pooto-Era, of some experiments 
&¥ with a quartz-lens, has undoubtedly 
Ff) raised the question in many minds 
as to how a material other than glass 
in a lens can increase the photographic power of 
the light so tremendously as to reduce the ex- 
posure to less than one-half of that required 
with the usual type of lens. This greater speed 
of the quartz-lens is an unquestionable fact; 
for, although it is a new instrument to the pho- 
tographer, it is quite familiar to the scientist, 
and its properties are thoroughly understood. 
Of course, no lens can increase the power of the 
light; but the glass-lens can and does greatly 
reduce it, and the only way that we can fully 
realize this is to make a comparison between 
glass and quartz in some such way as was done 
by Dr. Kilmer. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the difference between a glass-lens 
and a quartz-lens is not at all the same kind of 
a difference as that between a slow lens and a 
fast lens of the same material; and, to under- 
stand the reason for this difference between glass 
and quartz, and how it will affect the manner of 
using the lens, it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the nature of light and what may happen 
to it when it passes through a transparent sub- 
stance. 

Everyone knows, in these days of “general 
science”’ classes in the schools, that white light 
is a mixture of all the colors and that, if white 
light is passed through a glass-prism, the colors 
will be separated, and will produce a band of 
colors on the screen like a narrow slice from a 
rainbow. This band of colors is called the 
spectrum and, by observing it through an in- 
strument called a spectroscope, it is possible to 
make a much more exact comparison of the light 
from different sources than by any other means. 
The first thing that was discovered with the 
spectroscope was that, although the light from 


the sun gave a continuous band of colors—with 
all the delicate blendings of the rainbow—the 
light from flames and other artificial sources was 
usually not continuous, but produced a series 
of bright lines with dark spaces between, and 
that the spacing and arrangement of these lines 
was characteristic of the substance that was 
vaporized in the flame. Some things, like the 
alkali metals, give only two or three very bright 
lines, but other things, like iron or aluminum 
when vaporized in the electric arc, give a very 
large number of lines—some strong and some 
faint—scattered through the whole range of the 
spectrum. When the invention of photography 
made it possible to obtain a permanent record 
of these complex spectra for further study, 
scientists were quick to recognize the advantage 
and an instrument was devised, called the spec- 
trograph, in which the spectrum is focused on a 
photographic plate and an exposure made as 
with a camera. When these plates were de- 
veloped, they showed that the spectrum extended 
far beyond the last violet-lines that were visible 
to the eye, and we know now that we are able 
to see only a small fraction of the rays of energy 
that we call light. 

It has been proved beyond question that light 
is a sort of vibration, and that it resembles in 
some respects the waves that are produced in 
still water when a stone is thrown into it. The 
waves produced by a big stone are larger than 
those produced by a tiny pebble—not only in 
height but in the distance from the crest of one 
wave to the crest of the next one. This dis- 
tance is called the “wave-length” and is the 
measurement which determines the character- 
istic qualities of all forms of radiant energy, 
sound, light, radiant heat, X-rays and the elec- 
tromagnetic waves that carry wireless-messages. 
The pitch of a note in music depends on the wave- 
length of the sound-wave. The color-sensation 
produced by a ray of light depends on the wave- 
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length of the light-wave; and it is possible, by 
means of the delicate instruments and refined 
methods of the modern physics-laboratory, to 
measure the wave-length of the light which 
produces each of these bright lines in the spec- 
trum. 

The longest wave-length that can be seen 
produces the color-sensation of dark red, the 
shortest wave-length appears as a faint violet. 


red light can get through the glass; it is opaque 
to the other colors. The glass has no power to 
change the other colors into red; it simply 
stops or absorbs the other colors as any opaque 
object would. If we look through a blue glass, 
everything looks blue; for the glass absorbs all 
the red, yellow and green light, and only the 
blue can get through. Now, we think of ordinary 
glass as being perfectly transparent because it 


_ Figure 2 


Figure + 


In between are all the colors that we know; and, 
then, on beyond the violet are the “ultra-violet”’ 
rays of still shorter wave-length which are in- 
visible but can affect a photographic plate. 
Beyond these are still shorter waves that do not 
affect an ordinary plate but can be detected by a 
specially prepared plate or by other methods. 

If we look at a landscape through a red glass 
everything looks red, or black, because only the 


transmits freely all the light that we can see; 
it also transmits the ultra-violet light down to a 
wave-length about seven-eighths of the wave- 
length of the shortest visible violet-rays. For 
a long time, this was supposed to be the end of 
the spectrum; but then some investigator tried 
to make the prism and lenses of a spectrograph 
out of quartz instead of glass, and it was found 
that the spectrum continued far beyond the 
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last lines ever photographed with a glass-instru- 
ment. The shortest waves transmitted by the 
quartz-lens are less than one-half the wave- 
length of the last visible violet-light. Quartz, 
therefore, is much more transparent to these 
invisible rays than is glass, and the speed of the 
quartz-lens is thus accounted for easily by the 
fact that it will transmit all the rays that can 
affect a photographic plate. 

It is difficult to realize all that these things 
mean, unless one has done some work with a 
spectrograph; but perhaps the accompanying 
illustrations will help. Figure 1 is a small part 
of the spectrum of an electric arc formed be- 
tween electrodes of iron instead of carbon. This 
was photographed with a very large quartz- 
spectrograph in which the total length of the 
spectrum was nearly thirty-six inches. It was 
therefore photographed in four sections on ten- 
inch plates. The first plate covered the entire 
visible spectrum; the second plate, of which 
this is a part, overlapped a little on the field of 
the first one so that the three bright lines at the 
left of the illustration were the last three lines 
that I was able tosee. They were a faint violet- 
color, and beyond them nothing was visible. 
The numbers opposite certain lines are the wave- 
lengths of the light that produced the lines, 
expressed in Angstrom units. Figure 2 is a 
part of the third plate, showing that the photo- 
graphic power of the rays still continues. Figure 
3 is a part of the fourth plate showing the limit 
of the sensitiveness of a gelatine dryplate at 
about wave-length 2,100 Angstrom units. The 
spectrum continues on indefinitely, but can only 
be detected by other methods. Figure 4 shows 
the extreme end of the spectrum obtainable with 
glass prisms and lenses; this was made with 
one of the largest spectrographs in the country 
and is on a larger scale than the other; but the 
lines can be identified easily with the corre- 
sponding lines in figure 1 by comparing the 
numbers. 

The ordinary plate is not sensitive to the longer 
wave-lengths—beyond 5,000 Angstrom units— 
so that the limit of the transparency of glass is 
just about half way between these limits of the 
sensitiveness of the plate. 

Now, what does all this mean to the pho- 
tographer? In the first place, it is possible to 
make a photograph with a quartz-lens with ap- 
proximately one-half the exposure that would 
be required with a glass-lens of the same aper- 
ture provided that we want a photograph made 
chiefly with the ultra-violet light. When we 
remember that the chief reason that photographs 
made without a ray-filter often misrepresent 
the subject is simply the fact that the plates 


are too sensitive to the blue and violet-light in 
comparison to the other colors, it is evident that 
with a greater amount of ultra-violet light ad- 
mitted to the plate this misrepresentation will 
be increased, It will occur undoubtedly to some 
one that the quartz-lens will make it possible to 
make snapshots with a ray-filter or to shorten 
the exposure for autochromes, but this is not 
true; for as soon as a ray-filter of any kind is 
placed over the lens its peculiar advantage is 
completely destroyed. The first requirement of 
a good ray-filter is that it shall shut out all of 
the ultra-violet light, and it is just this kind 
of light—and this only—that makes the quartz- 
lens faster than glass. 

For very high-speed work and for exposures 
in a very poor light, the quartz-lens would give 
the photographer a decided advantage; but in 
speed-work sharpness is usually desired and the 
quartz-lens is necessarily a soft-focus lens and 
this quality can never be overcome. The diffu- 
sion will be of the same character as that of a 
semi-achromatic lens, for it is due to the fact 
that the different colors do not come to a focus 
at the same distance, and there is no way to make 
it achromatic except by combining it with a 
glass-lens which would destroy its peculiar 
property. In the spectrograph, the red-rays 
come to a focus considerably farther from the 
lens than the blue-rays; but they are at opposite 
ends of the plate so that by setting the plate at 
an angle, sharpness can be obtained at both 
ends. 

For enlarging or any work in which the ques- 
tion of color does not enter, the particular quality 
of the diffusion may be very desirable, and both 
the amount and character of the diffusion may be 
altered by the use of ray-filters of different 
colors. A curious experiment is to coat one 
side of the lens with a thin deposit of metallic 
silver—by chemical deposition—and make a 
photograph by the ultra-violet rays only; the 
silver will shut off ail the visible light, but let 
the ultra-violet rays through. 

It is evident that the quartz-lens—like many 
other high-grade instruments—has only a narrow 
field of usefulness and just what this field may 
be, remains to be seen. 


One hears often of a transcript of Nature. 
But while the term may be interpreted in more 
ways than one, let us remember that Nature in 
all her inspiring beauty is awaiting the call of 
the painter, the photographer and the auto- 
chromist. A good color-transparency is a joy. 
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In Nature’s Studio 


DR. J. B. PARDOE 


AY friends sometimes call me a nat- 
sy uralist, because I love to wander 
mf about in the woods, instead of tak- 
x ing up the golf-club, the tennis- 
fades S=8) racket or the emblem of some other 
form of exercise and recreation. I much prefer, 
and enjoy a great deal more, to take my favorite 
camera, and visit Nature’s Studio. Here in the 
fields along the brook, or in the woods, we have 
subjects to photograph, study and admire— 
seemingly without end. 

It has been said, “‘There are tongues in trees, 
books in brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
everything.” Take the advice of a nature-lover. 
Leave the city and go to the garden of nature— 
the big outdoors is calling you. Quietly enter 
nature’s realm, take a seat upon a fallen tree- 
trunk, and listen to the trees; or lean against a 
mighty rock, and try to read some of the sermons 
therein; or spend the day along the brook en- 
joying the many secrets which will be revealed 
to you. 

So many things are waiting to be photographed 
in nature’s storehouse. One may find here a 
great variety of subjects. There are so many. 
I will say like the Indian that visited England. 
Coming home, he was asked by his people how 
many people he saw? His reply was, “‘They are 
like the leaves on the trees, like the sands on the 
sea-shore.”” 

You may photograph a little of all, or special- 
ize in the subject that you like the most. A 
series of studies of the wild-flowers of your 
neighborhood will afford great pleasure to a 
flower-lover and his friends. Bird-life offers 
many opportunities for study, if you like birds 
best of nature’s subjects. Try to portray bird- 
life, from the building of the nest to the leaving 
of the young birds from these home-trees. 

Going to nature with the camera, one learns 
to see and to appreciate things that were never 
before noticed. The camera is the one great 
teacher of the beauties of nature. 

Taking a long walk in the country, to pho- 
tograph a certain view, one passes thousands of 
interesting subjects. A stop is made to rest. 
Begin to look around you carefully, and new 
beauties will be revealed to you; things you 
never thought of before are at your very feet. It 
may be a few ants at work, a rare fungus grow- 
ing from the old stump, a beautifully marked 
lizard under the log-bark upon which you are 
sitting; or an exquisite flower pushing up be- 
tween the leaves. Look under the stone, a 


friendly little ribbon-snake may be waiting here 
to pose for you. Part the bushes near you and, 
perhaps, you will be rewarded by the sight of a 
happy bird-home. The little birds will stick up 
their heads and say, “Take our picture, mister.”’ 
Over your head may be some pretty buds or 
blossoms, or a few cocoons with a beautiful moth 
about to be born again. Perhaps a rabbit is sit- 
ting quietly and closely in a tuft of grass, with 
only his head showing; or a squirrel may be hid- 
ing in a limb over you. The lichen-covered tree- 
trunk may prove a very artistic bit. Scraping 
your foot along the soft, woody soil, you may 
unearth the toad. A little further search may 
reward you by finding a turtle making a meal of 
a toadstool, or, perhaps, wild strawberries, of 
which it is very fond. Look on that bright spot 
on that rock, a jeweled beetle may be sunning 
itself there, or a big, yellow beetle may be in the 
soft decayed wood of the log. Try your luck on 
the fluttering butterfly, or the bumble-bee. This 
will test your skill. These are just a few things 
to interest you in nature-study, and by carefully 
observing the little things close at hand, many 
new fields of endeavor will be opened unto you. 

When one makes up his mind to venture on a 
nature-walk, with his favorite camera and other 
paraphernalia pertaining thereto, it makes the 
trip more of a success, and helps a great deal, to 
have the good fortune to have a frau, help-mate, 
dear, squaw, or whatever you call her, along with 
you. In my case, I call her Jill; she calls me 
Jack. We often go up the hill together, in all 
kinds of weather, not to fetch a pail of water, 
as the story goes, but perchance to find water in 
a bubbling spring—so cold, that it seems as if 
our hands would freeze, if kept in the water too 
long; and what nature-lover does not look back 
with fond memories to one or more of these cold 
springs? How much better this water tastes, 
and how satisfying it is, after a long tramp up 
the hillside. Especially, if your companion has 
carried in her knapsack, what she calls, a little 
luncheon. How refreshing it all is! 

After your interest in nature-photography has 
been thoroughly aroused, you will not come home 
and say, “I did not expose a single plate’; but 
you will say, “How I wish I had brought along 
more plates.””’ Many inducements are offered to 
the nature-loving photographers. 

It was up a wooded hillside of the Watchung 
Mountains, near Somerville, New Jersey, the 
top of which is at an elevation of about six 
hundred feet. We discovered a broken stump 
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of a tree about six feet high, with an old hole of 
the Golden-Winged Woodpecker. As a boy, I 
knew them only as Flickers or High Holders; 
but since reading Chapman’s Birds of Eastern 
North America, I discovered the High Holder of 
my boyhood-days was a real Woodpecker with 
golden wings. Many a time, as a boy, I have 
stood in our old apple-orchard, watching these 
carpenter-birds hollow out their homes, in the de- 
cayed apple-tree stumps. I would often sit by 
the hour, beneath one of the work-shops, marvel- 
ing at the efficiency of their bill-thrusts in cutting 
out little chips of wood. I remember gathering 
a handful of these chips to save and exhibit, in 
studying the life of this bird. 

Some years ago, in going along a country- 
road, near my home, I found the nest of the 
Golden-Winged Woodpecker with young birds. 
As it was exposed to the many travelers and boys 
which frequented this thoroughfare, at the edge 
of town, I thought I would try the experiment of 
moving the whole stump, with its precious con- 
tents, to a safer place in my back-yard, which 
was about one hundred yards away. Sawing off 
the stump near the ground, I moved it twenty- 
five yards and tied it to a tree, watching to see if 
the mother-bird discovered it, which she did, 
apparently without any trouble, and continued 
to feed the young birds as usual. Moving it 
another twenty-five yards, the next day, I no- 
ticed that the mother-bird continued to follow 
the home-moving. The next and final move, I 
made direct to my yard and tied it securely to a 
stake driven in the ground. Having some fears, 
the mother would not come to this last home-site 
I watched carefully for her return, and in case 
she did not come, or was unable to find it, I was 
ready to carry it back again to its first location. 
But my fears were not necessary, as it was only 
a short time before she came to her home-stump. 
Here the birds were reared in safety, in full view 
of the neighborhood. The old birds became very 
tame, feeding their young before many an 
audience. 

One day a prowling, hunting, fiendish cat made 
her appearance on the scene. The old bird made 
such a loud call of distress, it really seemed that 
it could. be heard for half a mile, frantically try- 
ing to protect her young by darting from tree 
to tree before the cat. I promptly came to the 
rescue with a loose lima-bean pole. Quiet re- 
stored, the feeding of the babies went on as usual. 
The mother Flicker did not seem to have any 
fear of dogs. Right here I might say that I 
have seen more damage done by stray cats to 
song and insectivorous birds, man’s greatest 
friends, than any other agency of destruction 
that I know of. Bills for the licensing of cats 


have been introduced in some states, and I think 
this a very good thing. I am glad to report that 
the young Flickers reached maturity and left the 
old home to shift for themselves. 

On this same mountain hillside we found an- 
other interesting stump, and to my ever-present 
companion I said, “I bet there is something in 
that hole. Do you see that shred of cedar-bark 
hanging from the entrance? I am sure it’s a 
squirrel, as they often strip the outer bark from 
cedar-trees, with which to line their nests.”” To 
the ardent nature-camerist, who is eager to photo- 
graph the wild creatures of the woodland, fields 
and streams, let me say, “Play safe; be alert”’; 
or, to use a Boy Scout slogan, “be prepared.” 
This will be the means whereby you will get 
more pictures and less disappointments. Have 
your camera ready, open, slide drawn, etc. Who 
would think of gunning with no shells in the 
gun, or the gun not cocked? 

In photographing wild animals, not the park- 
kind, however, it is necessary when approaching 
the subject to try to stalk as near as possible and 
obtain a picture before going closer, as by this 
method you get some kind of a picture, even 
though small, before the animal takes alarm and 
leaves for his hide-out. Then if it does not get 
alarmed at having the camera pointed its way, 
you step up a little closer and, perhaps, get just 
the picture you want. When photographing 
young birds, do not keep them in the sun too 
long, or disturb the nest unnecessarily, as they 
may soon perish. 

It being about 7 a.m. in the woods, and the 
middle of April, on a cloudy morning, I thought 
I would play safe before going near the stump. 
I. set up my 61% x 84% Cycle Graphic and care- 
fully focused on the hole in the top of the stump. 
Having the plateholder in position, shutter set 
and slide drawn, holding the bulb with a long 
tube in my hand, I carefully approached the 
stump, and with a stick began to knock gently 
on it. Hearing something inside, I stepped 
back just in time to see a nice flying squirrel 
come from the hole and hesitate as it went over 
the top. My shutter being set on bulb, I gave 
about one second exposure, this being enough 
time to fully expose the plate, as the accompany- 
ing picture will show. I believe in the old adage 
—expose for the shadows, let the highlights take 
care of themselves. Better tone-values are re- 
corded by full exposure when possible. A snap- 
shot at this hour and lighting would have proved 
to be greatly underexposed, yielding a print of 
no details in shadows and “white-wash”’ high 
lights. 

While Jill stepped toward the camera to re- 
place the slide, the squirrel leaped to another 
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tree, ran to a higher branch, then jumped in the 
air, spreading its wings, as it were, by stretching 
the loose skin between the front and hind legs; 
it literally sailed down the mountain-side, land- 
ing again at the base of a tree-trunk, at the bot- 
tom of the hill. ‘That is a fine illustration of 
why they call them flying squirrels,”’ said Jill. 

Putting her hand in the hole, to feel the nest, 
Jill felt something soft. She withdrew her hand 
and brought forth a baby squirrel. It was very 
small and sleepy. There were four other babies 
in the nest. We thought we would leave them 
to be phatographed later, when they were older 
and better subjects photographically; but that 
day never came. Going back, a few days later, 
to see how the baby squirrels were getting along, 
we found not the squirrels. Not even the stump 
was left. The whole thing broken off and de- 
molished. The work of thoughtless boys, I 
presume. 

A word of caution might be a good thing, here. 
So many agencies are at work destroying our 
feathered songster-friends. Let every human 
being try to protect these harbingers of spring. 

I was walking along with some hunters in the 
fall, carrying my large camera and tripod and 
trying to get a good picture, which meant more 
to me than any dead game, when one of the 
gunners shot at a bird high in the air. Instantly 
the bird came sailing down and lighted close by, 
on a small bush, apparently not hurt, in the least, 
and still not able to fly. This was the most 
beautiful small hawk I ever saw. Going toward 
it, I picked up the hawk without any trouble. 
Here, I thought, is my chance to get a good pict- 
ure of a sparrow-hawk. Placing my pleasing 
little feathered subject on a limb, in front of a 
dark cave-opening, I got some good exposures, 
and the cave-opening gave me a good black 
background. This dark background effect may 
also be obtained by posing the subject in front 
of an open barn-door, or wood-shed, with a dark 
interior. Exposure, 1/25 of a second, Bausch & 
Lomb Protar, F/77, Cramer color-sensitive Plate. 
I carried this bird home, and it became quite 
tame, eating from the hand and riding around 
the grounds, on my head and sometimes on my 
shoulders, never making any effort to get away. 
I made a careful examination for shot-marks, 
but was never able to find them. Why the hawk 
did not fly away, I was never able to tell. This 
bird died of arsenical poisoning. I was in my 
studio mounting a couple of pheasants, in which 
I had used powdered arsenic freely to poison the 
skins. The hawk would often sit by the hour on 
his little stump, which I had prepared for his 
comfort, watching me work at the art of taxi- 
dermy. One day, I left the room for a short 


while. On returning, I found the hawk had torn 
and eaten parts of the freshly poisoned skins 
and some poisoned scraps of meat. This was 
his undoing. 

The young Green Heron was lifted from the 
nest to pose gracefully with his rubber-neck and 
fishy breath. Expanding his neck to its full 
length, was his most gracious pose. A _ heron- 
rookery, with its long legs, long neck and fishy- 
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smelling inhabitants, affords many studies for 
the camerist. Herons may have their dead-fish 
smell; but wait till you go to the nest of the 
vulture or Carrion Crow, to photograph the 
young in some swamp, where they will promptly 
throw their dinner up at you. They defend 
themselves by regurgitating the putrid flesh of 
dead animals. You will wish for a gas-mask 
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here. Exposure, 1/25 second; bright sunlight; 
stop, F/8; Stanley plate; developed with pyro; 
development was carried too far, thus produc- 
ing a very dense and contrasty negative. 

The crow-nest with eggs or young are good 
subjects for the nature-camerist. Photograph- 
ing a nest in a tree-top is not always so difficult, 
if an adjacent tree is the right distance away, so 
that you can get a good focus on the nest desired. 
Trimming all intervening branches away, so 
that an unobstructed view may be had, I find 
the Marble Folding Pocket Axe a great help in 
the woods. - If the tree you want to climb is too 
big in circumference to get a hold of, or no lower 
branches are in reach, you can cut some small 
trees, a little larger than a broom-handle, and 
with your axe used as a hammer, nail them to 
the butt of the tree, with wire-nails, thus forming 


may be shaken by the wind and give a blurred 
picture. Use a good tripod, large enough to 
have strength. A Crown Folding Tripod top is 
useful in photographing tracks. One second; 
stop, F/6.4; Protar lens; Standard Orthonon 
plate. 

Three of a kind—three little jays sitting on a 
limb. Saucy, pert and trim. Blue they were 
in color, but not in disposition. They were 
bright and intelligent. Just about ready to 
leave their first home, which was in a cedar-tree 
about four feet from the ground. Lifting the 
little jays carefully to a limb prepared for them, 
I made a few exposures, using a white sheet on 
the ground, held at an angle as a reflector to 
lighten up the shadows underneath. The 
mother-bird was much disturbed by these pro- 
ceedings. She sat on an oak-tree limb, a few 


SNIPE-TRACKS IN CLAY 


a rustic ladder to reach the branches above. 
Another way is to cut a smaller tree, and lean it 
against the tree you wish to climb, as the boys 
say, “shinnying up.”’ A Kodapod is a great 
help in fastening a camera to a limb or fence, or 
even to a stake driven in the ground. 
Snipe-tracks in the mud, or animal-tracks in 
the snow, form an attractive branch of nature- 
endeavor. You can stop down to get a good 
depth of focus, as your tracks will not move; 
but a rickety, poorly made, or too light a tripod 
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feet above our heads, and struck the limb vio- 
lently with her bill. Realizing that this did not 
scare us away, she gave a call in imitation of a 
hawk. I suppose she thought that we would 
surely run, if we heard a hawk coming. Ex- 
posure, 1/25 second; F/7.7;  Protar lens; 
Cramer Crown Plate. 

“Going, going, gone!” is interesting, as it 
shows in a degree how an owl gets away with his 
dinner. He is especially fond of mice. After a 
certain number of mice have been swallowed 
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whole, and digestion has taken place, the owl 
ejects from the stomach, through the mouth, 
indigestible portions of the animals he has swal- 
lowed. These form little bundles or pellets con- 
taining the hair and bones of the animals. Usu- 
ally one or two skulls are imbedded in each hairy 
ball. I know a certain pine-tree, that I call the 
owl-tree, because so many owl-pellets are found 
beneath it. This owl was very glad to get his 
allotted mouse for dinner and would promptly 
start to swallow it, head-first, with the tail grad- 
ually disappearing. 

Putting my finger toward him, he would take 
it in his bill and gently shake it, as if saying, 
“Thank you for my dinner.” Exposure, 1/25 
second; Protar lens; Standard Orthonon plate. 

The great horned owls are very destructive, 
savage and tireless hunters of game, destroying 
large quantities. They easily overtake and pick 
up the swiftest rabbit. Among some chickens 
found in the nest of the Great Horned Owl, was 
a skunk. The owl pictured with this article was 
caught when young and raised by Lee Clark, a 
naturalist of South Amboy, New Jersey, who 
gave it to me. It was so strong and fierce, that 
I could not take it home. Placing it on the near- 
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est post, with the aid of several assistants, I 
finally made an exposure of 1/50 of a second with 
my 5 x 7 Graflex. 

Baby-owls with their downy covering and big 
sleepy eyes are most interesting pets, and are 
easily photographed. Sleepy-heads were my 
pets that came to my call, coming in at the open 
window and eating from my hand. One day, I 
missed these interesting pets from my den and 
could not find them anywhere. Glancing up 
on the wall, I found them perched among some 
stuffed birds including several other owls. Here 
they had camouflaged themselves, thus escap- 
ing my notice. When irritated or angry, they 
would snap their bills and blink at me. Expos- 
ure, 1/25 second; F/7.7; Protar; Cramer Crown 
Plate; good light. 

My professional duties often keep me indoors 
administering to the ills of suffering humanity, 
and I cannot fly to the woods from which cometh 
my strength, to seek fresh air and sunshine, 
thereby resting the mind and body, so I some- 
times bring some of nature’s treasures to my 
studio-office. 

Having a few spare moments, or during a 
luncheon-hour, I lounge near a window and 
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photograph subjects like this moth emerging 
from the cocoon; a spider, toad, a toad-stool, 
and many other interesting subjects of a similar 
nature that can be transported and kept in the 
confines of the office-studio. 

Born again,—one might well take a lesson from 
this wonderful transformation from a crawling 
and, sometimes called, ugly worm to a most 
beautiful butterfly or moth-creation. The eggs 
are hatched, the caterpillar begins to eat and 
grow until it spins its cocoon, within which it 
spends the coldest winter without harm, emerg- 
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ing transformed into a beautifully colored winged 
angel-like insect. Many pleasant hours in one’s 
home or office may be well spent in making pict- 
ures of life-studies, from eggs to the fully devel- 
oped moth or butterfly. If the light is weak, the 
flashlight may be used with success. I find the 
Eastman Flash-Pistol a good one. Exposure, 30 
seconds; bright light; six feet from south-window; 
12-inch Velostigmat, F/32. 

The picture of the dragon-fly, just out of its 
shell, was made on the edge of Lake Hopatcong, 
New Jersey. With my guide, I had been to 
visit an Indian Rock Shelter. Returning via 
the edge of the lake, we discovered the dragon- 
fly over a rock. The light being poor, I could 
not get a good snap, and my tripod was useless, 
as I had lost the screw. The good, old guide— 
being a man of steady nerve and good judgment 
—got down on his hands and knees and, bracing 


himself, told me to use his back as an emergency- 
tripod. I did not have much faith, but tried it 
and the result turned out to be quite satisfac- 
tory. Exposure, about 1% second; shutter set 
at time, and open and closed as carefully and 
quickly as possible; Tessar F/4.5; 3144 x 5% 
Graflex; Premo Film-Pack; Velox print. 

The opossum was photographed easily in its 
natural habitat. I remembered an old chestnut- 
tree, of my boyhood days, where I once found 
an opossum asleep, in a natural cavity, in a large 
lower limb, which could be looked into by stand- 
ing on a large rock, near by. Going by this 
‘possum paradise with our cameras, one day, I 
got up on the rock to look, and, sure enough, 
there was Mr. Possum. The tripod-legs were 
not quite long enough to bring the camera in a 
good position to focus on the hole-entrance. I 
took my folding-saw, which I always carry when 
on a nature-tramp, and cut three saplings, which 
I tied to the tripod-legs, which lengthened them 
just enough. With Jill’s assistance, I stood on 
the rock and got my long-legged camera in posi- 
tion. Everything being ready, Jill gave a 
poke with a small switch in an opening in the 
lower part of the limb. A couple of pokes, and 
the opossum came up and poked its head out, 
uttering a growl. They say, he who hesitates 
is lost. The opossum hesitated and lost its like- 
ness. 1/5 of a second; Eastman 5 x 7 Portrait- 
Film; Protar lens; 3 F.M., in June. 

The ground-hog or weather - prophet, which 
tells us winter is not yet over, is shown eating 
an apple, though his favorite and principal diet 
is clover or grass. 1/25 exposure; Graflex nega- 
tive. 

Another time I found in the woods, and brought 
home with me in one of my bag-pockets, two box- 
tortoises. I have two big pockets made on the 
inside of my coat, something like the pockets in 
a hunting-coat—large and roomy, not unlike 
game-bags. Each of these will hold several 
plateholders. In this way, I can have one or 
more holders with me, ready to use without 
going to the camera-case to get them. Another 
advantage is in being able to work in a muddy 
marsh, or in wading a brook without danger of 
dropping the holders in the mud and water. 

Walking along the edge of a trout-stream, one 
fine spring-morning, and enjoying the beauties 
of nature, I heard a rustling in the leaves on thé 
high bank above me. Thinking it was a black 
snake that I had disturbed from its sun-bath, I 
rushed up to the bank and found my box-tortoise. 
He was retreating hastily down the bank, toward 
the brook. Wondering why a land-turtle should 
be in such a hurry to get to the brook, I picked 
him from the dry leaves and, to my surprise, I 
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found numerous ants clinging to his legs, neck, 
tail and other exposed parts of his anatomy. 
They looked as if they were trying to hold and 
eat him alive. Brushing the ants from the turtle, 
I looked back on his trail, and found he had 
walked along the edge of an ant-hill. This, I 
think, explains the reason the ants were clinging 
to him. I say, “him,” because the male box- 
tortoise has bright-red eyes. 

Photographing this turtle was not very hard 
to do, as he was very tame and easily placed 
where wanted. I kept him as a pet and for 
study, for a long while. I found he was very 
fond of angle-worms. He would grab a big 
night-walker, cutting it in two, then swallowing 
each half separately. 

Another interesting branch of photography is 
snakes, frogs, lizards and toads. The Reptile 
Study Society of America, with offices at 782 
East 175th Street, New York City, organized by 
Dr. Allen S. Williams, is a growing society of 
interesting people who hunt and study snakes. 
The black snake, pictured herewith, was caught 
on one of our snake-walks. It was handled until 
it became quite tame, and placed on a nice, warm 
and sunny stone to have its picture made. 
Quite a big difference in the disposition of snakes 
is manifested. Some strike and bite immediately 
on being caught, and continue to do so, never 
seeming to get really tame. I have caught them 
when they never made the least effort to bite, 
even from the first time when picked up. Last 
spring, I saw two large black snakes sunning 
themselves on a stone-pile. Getting as near as 
I could, I made a run and caught them, one in 
each hand, before they could escape in the stones. 
One was five feet, and the other five feet four 
inches, in length. 

One of these snakes would always strike and 
bite at every opportunity, and the other never 
attempted it. In putting my hand in the box 
to lift them out, one would always try to bite. 
I had these snakes five months before letting 
them go, and could never tame them, in the least 
degree. Non-poisonous snakes are a benefit to 
the farmers, for they destroy large quantities of 
rodents which consume grain and carry disease. 
Only two poisonous varieties are in the Middle 
Atlantic States—the timber-rattler and the cop- 
perhead. The black snakes are great climbers, 
often climbing cliffs and trees. Some years ago, 
I came upon a nest of black snakes. Rushing at 
them with a _ tree-branch, they disappeared 
quickly. In looking for them, I discovered some 
of them climbing a cedar-tree, from limb to limb, 
going from that to a large elm-tree and, finally, 
coming to rest in the topmost, outer branches. 

The garter-snake was found crawling rapidly 


from one stone to another, trying to hide. Com- 
ing to a stick, this little snake, to all appearances, 
had made good its escape. Lifting the stick, I 
found this fine, little fellow securely tucked away 
in the groove of the limb. Propping up one end 
of the stick, I made a slow snapshot with my 
compact Graflex. Premo Film-Pack used. Put- 
ting out my hand and touching the snake—one 
bound from the stick, and a rapid retreat made 
among the grass and leaves. 

The tramp snake was nearly blind from shed- 
ding its skin. Snakes that are about to shed 
their skins have a light-colored skin over their 
eyes, which makes them appear as if they were 
blind. This picture made with the 5 x 7 Auto 
Graflex; 1/25 second; Protar lens, F/7.7; East- 
man Portrait-Film; enlarged on P. M. C. 

The Indian Pipe mushroom, I suppose, is so 
called because of its resemblance to a pipe. A 
collection of mushroom-studies put in an album 
makes an interesting exhibit to be admired and 
studied, at leisure. I often bring some specimen 
home with sufficient earth, or bark attached, to 
keep it fresh for several hours. For this pur- 
pose, I use a tin botanical case with shoulder- 
strap attached. It may be purchased at a 
sporting-goods store. This case is also the best 
I know of in which to carry living wild-flowers. 
Exposure, six seconds; F/6.4; dull light; in 
deep woods; Eastman Commercial Ortho Film. 

It has been said that a real amateur photog- 
rapher is never seen twice with the same camera. 
My photographic dreams began when I was 
about twelve years of age, and I have been at it 
ever since. This is my one hobby I never expect 
to give up. My first camera was a box; that’s 
all. Since then, I have used almost every size 
and shape, from the baby Brownie to the 8 x 10 
Graphic, and I must say that I have liked and 
enjoyed them all. My photographic equipment 
consists of a 6144 x 844 Graphic. This is a good 
old stand-by. I have carried it on many hun- 
dred walks, and made thousands of pictures with 
it. I believe the English call this size a whole- 
plate camera. My next, and the one I use the 
most of the stand-cameras, is a 5 x 7 Eastman 
long-focus view-camera—very durable, strong, 
and provided with a good long bellows. This is 
very desirable, indeed, in serious nature-work. 
I can make the image large enough to fill the 
plate. I have made a life-size picture of a horse- 
fly. With the short-bellows camera this could 
not have been done. 

I think any kind of work or play must be taken 
seriously if you are to get the most good out of 
it, and enjoy it the most. When you do a thing, 
put your whole heart and soul into it. I think 
this is a good rule for success. You practically 
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can’t help getting enthusiastic and, sometimes, 
excited in your nature-photography. It looks 
good to me to see a wild animal, bird or butterfly 
on my groundglass. I would go many a mile to 
get one good picture of any nature-treasure. 

I remember once stalking a wild goose that 
was sitting at the edge of a lake. I was about 
seventy-five yards away. Crawling and squirm- 
ing along on my hands and knees, I had a mental 
picture of how fine it would look, if I could get 
only near enough to make a sizable picture. 
After much crawling, I finally reached a point 
behind a slight knoll, where I felt safe in stick- 
ing up my head to see if it was still there. Sure 
enough, a fine picture that bird made, a prize 
one, surely, I thought,—with the tall flags and 
the lake for a background. Now, I began to 
be very much excited after my long and careful 
stalk, and the game in gunshot, as it were. I 
rose up gradually, and was about to try to 
get the bird on the groundglass and in focus, 
when I began to tremble so I could not hold 
the camera still, no matter how I tried. I have 
hunted with a gun and rifle, but nothing like 
this ever happened to me before. Here I was 
about to shoot my game with a camera and 
could not, because I realized that I had a gen- 


uine case of buck-fever. I said to myself, “I'll 
be darned; can you beat that?” I am glad no 
one is here to laugh at me. An actual case of 
Kodakitis or pictorial chills and fevers. About 
this time, I guess the goose scented me, for it 
beat a hasty retreat with its powerful wings. 
When the goose had gone my. goose-fever left 
me, and I became normally mad, saying some- 
thing under my breath. 

Now, back to the cameras! My next one is 
a 4 x 5, also with a long draw. It’s a good 
pictorial outfit. It is lighter than the other, 
which is an advantage. I have some admirable 
14 x 17 enlargements I made from these 4 x 5 
plates. This camera is fitted with a 9-inch 
Verito, and fine artistic negatives can be made 
with it. I also have a wide-angle lens, a good 
rectilinear, with this outfit, and two color-screens. 

I have, furthermore, three Graflex cameras. 
These instruments are great for getting birds on 
the wing. My 5 x 7 Auto I have fitted with 
what I call my cannon—a 17-inch Ross Tele- 
centric. This is excellent for snapshots at a dis- 
tance, which may be done without alarming the 
subject, and also for work in the studio as a 
portrait-lens. It gives fine perspective and 
beautiful atmospheric effects. My 344 x 5% 
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Graflex is well worn with usage, and the Bausch 
& Lomb Tessar has turned out some superbly 
sharp insect- and snake-studies. 

My 4x 5 Telescopic Revolving Graflex is new, 
and I have not had an opportunity to use it 
much. I carry a Pocket-Kodak almost every- 
where I go, and use it a great deal, taking a snap 
at whatever takes my fancy. My favorite lens 
is a B. & L. Convertible Protar, series VII. 
Three focal lengths are available in this lens of 
many uses. A tilting tripod-top is another con- 
venience which I appreciate; also an Imp Flash- 
light Gun for night-work—caves or in the dark 
forest-shade. The following stunt is quite a 
help, as in nature-study photography it is often 
desirable to place the camera in a low position— 
for instance, when photographing flowers, mush- 
rooms, mosses, lichen. 

The straight spikes in the tripod-legs, at this 
angle, do not grip the earth, sometimes, but have 
a way of slipping. To obviate this, remove the 
spikes and replace them with wire-nails, the size 
to fit the holes, first filing or grinding off the 
heads of the nails. After inserting the nails, I 
bend them at an angle best suited to stick in the 
ground and keep the camera from slipping. The 
points of the nails are sharpened. This is also 
a good thing when working on smooth floors, 
rocks and sidewalks. 

My favorite plates are the Standard Orthonon. 
I now use a lot of Eastman Portrait-Films, as 
they obviate halation, are light in weight and 
give good color-values. Then, too, if they are 
let fall, they do not break. I once lent a prize 
nature-negative to a dealer who wanted to en- 
large it. He would of course be careful of it. 
The first thing he did, when I handed it to him, 


was to lay it on an uneven surface and break it 
by resting his elbow on it. With an Eastman 
Portrait-Film, this would not have happened. 


NAILS IN TRIPOD-LEGS 


It was Theodore Roosevelt who said, “It is 
an incalculably added pleasure to any one’s sense 
of happiness, if he or she grows to know, even 
slightly or imperfectly, how to read and enjoy 
the wonder-book of Nature.” 
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The Pictorial Motive 


A. HORSLEY HINTON 


ILST the chance spatterings of ink 
from a fallen pen may suggest 
< familiar forms and figures, so it is 
y| possible that a clumsily made 


act upon the imagination as forcibly as though it 
had been deliberately intended to so act, and the 
ideas prompted had been the motive instead of 
the accidental result. Obviously, however, the 
uncertainty of the outcome precludes such a 
course from serious consideration. A work, 
especially art work, must be considered good in 
proportion as the result obtained is a fulfilment 
of the intention. An intention or motive, there- 
fore, is essential to the making of a picture. 

Whilst the term “picture” is commonly used 
to signify a facsimile image of anything, we shall 
have to understand it in a much more restricted 
sense in the present subject of our study. I 
cannot lay too much stress upon this, that in art 
a picture is not essentially or only a representa- 
tion of certain objects in nature. If we look at 
an admittedly good picture — for instance, a 
great painting — it is possible that we recognize 
it instantly as representing certain natural 
objects; but if its effect upon us ends there, we 
may be quite sure of one of two things — either 
we are approaching it with wrong expectations, 
. or else this particular picture, and perhaps 
pictures generally, are not for us — we have not 
a natural taste or sympathy for pictures, just as 
some men do not care to read poetry or are 
unmoved by music. 

But in most cases, it will probably be found 
that, quite apart from recognition, we shall be 
conscious of other feelings. I have not space to 
argue it here, and surely no argument is needed, 
to point the fact that a really great picture 
gives the beholder a sensation of pleasure apart 
from the fact that pretty or familiar objects, or 
pleasing scenes, are depicted. Now this sensa- 
tion of pleasure may be of varying character. It 
may be that we feel again the tremulous, fleeting 
light which comes from the western horizon and 
spreads over the landscape, gilding the outlines 
and pouring like a glowing, warming flood into 
every portion, or the gladness of the summer- 
sunshine sparkling in the tree-tops, glinting on 
the water full of life, richness, abundance, calling 
from out the cool shadows the summer-breeze 
which rustles and bends the corn, then stilling it 
again, stifling it in a warm embrace as it passes 
into the shimmering distance. 


Or there may be a pleasure of a more thought- 
ful kind in the gray stillness of dawn, or in the 
sense of dreariness and desolation of winter, a 
time for pensive thought and calm imaginings, a 
pleasure of a quieter, subtler order; or it may be 
the zsthetic senses are stirred by a representa- 
tion of the beautifully moulded and symmetrical 
human form. Yet, again, one’s sympathies 
may be stirred by the suggestion of more homely 
scenes, sorrow or suffering, noble sacrifices, or 
great deeds. In every case let it be noted, and 
never forgotten, that the strongest part of a 
picture is the sensation and feeling which it 
creates, this being done through the agency of 
certain familiar objects more or less accurately 
represented with more or less completeness. 

The motive, then, in all pictorial work is to 
convey some thought or idea or sensation by 
means of a chosen subject. It may be that 
some scene in nature awakens some emotion, 
and we then endeavor to depict that particular 
scene and the objects it contains in such a way as 
to work upon the imagination of those who see 
our picture, so as to create in them the same 
feelings; or it may be that we first desire to give 
expression to certain sensations and then choose 
a subject which will best convey those feelings — 
in either case the motive is the same. 

I will not dwell on this part of my subject a 
moment longer than I feel to be imperative; but 
I should probably leave more doubt than I hope 
to do were I not to refer to the fact that we must 
distinguish between the thoughts which the 
picture may promote, which also it was the 
artist’s motive to create, and those which the 
beholder may arbitrarily attach to it. A beauti- 
ful landscape, let us say, of mountain and lake 
will create in the beholder thoughts and feelings 
which he did not possess a moment before. Art 
has been creative of new ideas. But another 
beholder may at once gather round the picture 
of the mountain recollections of a previous 
excursion, and commence speculating on the 
altitude of the mountain and the difficulties of 
its ascent, mingled with the memory of a hundred 
happy experiences which have been called up by 
this representation; but these feelings have not 
been created, only thoughts and memories have 
been revived, and probably any picture of a 
mountain would have done as much — indeed, 
it needed not a work of art or a picture at all; 
the pages of a diary or a guide-book would 
probably have served nearly as well. 
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From the foregoing we might now formulate a 
maxim to the effect that art — that is, in our 
case, pictorial representation —employs the 
image of concrete things to create abstract ideas. 

It is a matter of experience that a representa- 
tion of anything which first and before all else 
impresses us with its startling likeness to the 
original, or sets us wondering at its exquisite 
execution, does not readily appeal to the imagi- 
nation, and hence we must be content to confine 
ourselves to working out a single motive — that 
is, we should either be satisfied to produce 
graphic memoranda or records which remind us, 
and others, of events and scenes, or portray 
objects pictorially that we may create new sensa- 
tions in others. 

We may, if we choose, win applause for our 
skilful manipulation by producing a technically 
perfect photograph, or we may feel satisfaction 
at having used our photography for the produc- 
tion of an astonishingly truthful record, and 
again we may with perfect legitimacy employ 
that same process so as to carry to others feelings 
and sensations which cannot be depicted, but 
which we may be able to express in such a way 
that they will be understood by those who are 
naturally in sympathy with us. [Extract from 
Hinton’s “Practical Pictorial Photography.”’} 


WILLIAM D. KELLY 


Swing-Back or Tilting Camera 


THE manipulation of the swing-back in por- 
traiture is not so thoroughly understood as it 
should be, and the difference in performance of 
portrait lenses of the old type and the modern 
rapid anastigmats, which are now coming into 
use, help further to mystify the inexperienced. 
It has been a source of disappointment to some 
old photographers to find that the flat field of 
their new anastigmats did not accommodate 
itself so well to a sitting figure, or even to the 
face, neck and breast of a bust-portrait, as did 
the old curved-field lens, and that, although the 
plane of definition could be shifted by using the 
swing-back, it was only in one plane that defini- 
tion could be obtained at large apertures. When 
using the swing for sitting figures, there is always 
the difficulty of the increased size of the hands 
and knees, which results from their being brought 
into focus and portrayed on a different scale to 
the head. This defect may be reduced to a 
minimum by raising the camera considerably 
and tilting it downwards, so that when the back 
is in its normal position the plate is nearly paral- 
lel with the general plane of the figure. Care 
must, of course, be exercised, in posing and light- 
ing the head, that an easy position which suits 
the features is retained.—The British Journal. 
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Sand-Dunes and the Camera 
JOHN S. NEARY 


sand-dunes! Man has _ accom- 
| plished many marvelous things, but 
s he has never been able to hold a 

=! sand-dune in one place. There is 
nothing more fascinating than a few hours spent 
now and then tramping over these sand-hills, 
wondering at their many sizes and shapes, 
watching the light and shadows as they flit 
from place to place. God in his great goodness 
has provided us with no end of beautiful things 
innature. His handiwork is supreme. The sand- 
dunes are a part of His handiwork; they are like 
the waves of the ocean, driven from place to 
place by wind and storm. 

My experience among them has been in the 
neighborhood of Point Pleasant, New Jersey. 
From this point south they can be found in all 
shapes, twisted, washed, under-cut and beaten 
upon by sea-wind and storm. For a number of 
years, I have spent some of my vacation days 
tramping over these hills with my camera, 
photographing this one and that one as the sun- 
light played about them, the fleecy clouds floated 
overhead and the old ocean near by ready at 
any moment to be lashed into a rage. I believe 
that the best results can be obtained with a 
camera on a tripod before 10 a.m. or after 3 P.M. 
During these hours the shadows are long. The 
light is much softer during these hours of the 
day. As a usual thing beach-sand is all of one 
color. To overcome this you must have shadows. 
Therefore, to obtain good results the exposures 
should be made at the time of day when the 
light is the softest and the shadows are the 
longest. Then you will avoid hard, harsh, 
contrasty negatives, and your finished picture 
will have all the shades from light to trans- 
parent shadows. A negative of sand-dunes that 
is hard and contrasty—one that will make a 
print of two shades only, namely, black and 
white—should be broken up, for it is a waste of 
time, material and money to make a print from 
it. The pictures published with this article 
were made late in the afternoon during July and 
August. The light was soft, low and clear. The 
plates used were double-coated Orthonon, with 
a medium color-screen. A deep color-screen 
makes the clouds too heavy. On arriving here, if 
you stand in one place and look in all directions, 
you will become bewildered at the sight before 
your eyes—you will see too much to photograph. 
Locate a sand hill or two, then look for the light 
and shade that play about them. If you dis- 


cover something that is pleasing, set up your 
camera, locate the best view on the groundglass 
and make the exposure. Of this you must be 
the judge, as you will be on the ground. One 
can get the best results by using double-coated 
plates, of which there are several well-known 
makes on the market; also a medium color- 
screen. With this kind of a plate and color- 
screen, and with proper exposure, you will ob- 
tain good negatives and include clouds—if there 
should happen to be any. 

A sand-dune picture with clouds is worth a 
dozen without them. In some instruction-books 
you will find directions that read as follows: 
“Be sure that the sun is behind you and shining 
directly on the object you are photographing.” 
This may do in some cases, but not in picturing 
sand-dunes. Pictures are composed of two 
elements—light and shade; without them, your 
picture will be an absolute failure. Suppose 
that an artist who paints on canvas had only 
one color of paint to work with; wouldn’t he 
have a very hard task to produce a picture? 
He would have to content himself with a sil- 
houette. 

In tramping over these sand-hills, you will 
probably experience some difficulty in finding 
a suitable view. Confine yourself to small 
spaces, not a bird’s-eye view. Look around for 
one or more dunes that are as irregular as pos- 
sible, or some where the wind and storm have 
left small ripples or waves of sand about them. 
If there are large, smooth places that do not 
appear well in the view, break them up by walk- 
ing over them in the direction that the sun will 
cast a shadow in every footprint. In looking 
over sand-dunes you apparently see no beauty 
in them, but the beauty is there on all sides. 
In your school-days you very often, no doubt, 
heard your teacher say, “Concentrate your 
thoughts on your lessons.” You can imply 
the same in looking for suitable pictures. Con- 
centrate on small views. 

After you have spent a few delightful hours 
tramping over the sand-dunes, and photograph- 
ing, go home and lock yourself in the darkroom 
to carry out another step towards the complete 
picture. Every lover of photography has his 
own hobby for darkroom-work, and I have no 
doubt that every one can obtain good results 
by using his own method of developing. My 
hobby for a developer is pyro, used as directed 
by the plate-maker. Why should we experi- 
ment after he has spent time and money in 
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perfecting a developer for his plates? If we 
should find a developer that is suitable, it will 
be no better than the one given by the plate- 
manufacturer. We all have a hobby in the 
kind of paper we use. To me, a sand-dune 
picture looks best on a mat-surface paper. A 
paper that is a little rough helps to show up the 
appearance of the sand. 

If this line of photographic work has never 
appealed to you, think it over, and I am sure 
that you will decide to give it a trial, and you 
will be doubly pleased with the time you will 
have on the barren waste of sand-hills. The 
phrase, ‘““No man’s land,” used by our soldier 
boys during the late war, fits the uncultivated 
places very well. 

The camera was a 614 x 814 view camera on 
a tripod. The lens was an Anastigmat of 


JOHN S. NEARY 


twelve-inch focus; diaphragm, F/16. If you 
use a diaphragm smaller than this, you will 
sharpen up the distance, and thereby lose the 
pictorial effect. Your picture will not show the 
distance, as it should, and you will wonder what 
is the matter with it. The exposure of one- 
fifth to one-tenth of a second I found was ample, 
according to the light and time of day these 
photographs were made. The negatives were 
developed with pyro, a three-solution developer, 
in a tray. We are told that there is no safe 
light for the darkroom. That may be; but I 
know it is safe to cover up your plate while it 
is developing, with a piece of cardboard or 
something that will protect it from the light. 
By doing this, you will very seldom fog your 
plate. Take no chances with your darkroom- 
light, even if it is absolutely safe. 
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Photographic Terminology 


S everybody will admit, we are passing 

through a period in which time-honored 
customs are disregarded, and lofty standards 
of living and art ignored and even lowered. 
If we would maintain the civilization that makes 
for the enjoyment of the purest and noblest 
things in life, we must resist the influences 
that emanate from degrading sources. 

Amidst these efforts to preserve our heritage 
of exemplary living and methods of diversion, 
we ought not to lose sight of the little things 
that aid in the thorough enjoyment of the arts 
and letters. The old saying, ‘Whatever is 
worth doing at all, is worth doing well,” applies 
to the art or hobby of picture-making by photog- 
raphy, and to the correct use and distribution 
of photographic terms. Much progress has been 
made by two or three photographic journals, 
during the past few years, in improving and 
enriching the photographer’s vocabulary. For 
instance, several years ago, the Editor of this 
magazine suggested the term “photo-finishing,” 
as a short and suitable substitute for the some- 
what lengthy appellation of ‘developing, print- 
ing and enlarging,” and “photo-finisher,” to 
designate the specialist. The erudite editor of 
the British Journal of Photography approved and 
eventually adopted this innovation. He has 
not only accepted others that seemed feasible 
and practicable, but has introduced a number of 
admirable modifications of his own. Desiring 
a succinct expression for making a photo-en- 
graving or halftone of a photograph, and finding 
the term “to reproduce” inadequate, the Editor 
originated the verb “to halftone.” The photo- 
engraving firm welcomed the term with joy, 
and is using it regularly. To say that a cer- 
tain picture has been halftoned, is a clear and 
adequate mode of expression. 

An eminent Boston art-critic, dissatisfied with 
the indefinite term, “water color,” writes it 
now as a solid word—‘“watercolor.” To use 
this word as a verb, as to watercolor a photo- 
graph, also appears as a valuable addition to 
the language. Again, “post card”’ has become 


“‘postcard”’ with careful writers—a practice that 
is being adopted by our English cotemporaries. 
The term, “cinematography,” was. appropriated 
by the English photographic press, from the 


French, without considering its origin. Not 
long ago, however, it was discovered that, having 
been derived from the Greek, the word should 
be spelled, correctly, “kinematography”’; and 
in this form it is being used by the British Journal 
and Puoro-Era. Thus we have also the deriv- 
atives “kinematographer” and “‘kinema.” 

Yet a totally inexcusable practice is the general 
use, in all English-speaking countries, of the 
German word “matt,” as applied to British 
and American mat-surface printing-papers. 
Why these mediums were not at once designated 
as mat-surface, when “mat”’ is the exact English 
equivalent of the German “matt” (dim, dull, 
dead), is a mystery. The term “‘matte”’ is like- 
wise German, meaning a mat—a card forming 
wide margins for a picture. During the war, 
when the English photographic press was ex- 
cusably hostile towards enemy-goods, a timely 
opportunity to eliminate distasteful names and 
terms was presented; but it was not utilized. 

For the sake of imparting clarity and quick 
understanding to phraseology in matters photo- 
graphic, PHoto-Era has not hesitated to intro- 
duce compound words, and even to make them 
solid—a practice entirely approved and adopted 
by such an authoritative and progressive publica- 
tion as the British Journal. Thus, “dark room” 
—an obviously ambiguous term—first became 
“dark-room”’ and, later, “darkroom,” meaning 
an apartment devoted exclusively to photo- 
graphic use. To avoid ambiguity, such emi- 
nently ludicrous terms as “lantern slides,” 
“printing frames,” “enlarging notes,” and 
“drinking cups” become convincingly intel- 
ligible when used as compound words. 

It may not be amiss to refer here to the well- 
known anecdote of the grocer who received a 
written order for “half a dozen of black hens’ 
eggs.’ Unable to distinguish, as he explained 
to the errand-boy, black hens’ eggs from any 
other kind, he allowed him to pick out what he 
considered eggs that corresponded with the 
order. Thereupon the boy selected six of the 
biggest eggs in the box, explaining that those 
were black hens’ eggs and paying only the regular 
price for them. These cases of uncertain mean- 
ing remind the Editor of an incident in the popu- 
lar comic opera, “The Mascot,” where the 
heroine rebukes her lover thus, “You must say 
what you mean, and mean what you say!” 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month - 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two.subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photos:Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P. O. P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 

and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board, not the flexible kind—or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Rainy-Day Competition 
Closed April 30, 1920 
First Prize: D. R. Battles. 
Second Prize: M. Sugimoto. 
Third Prize: Henry A. Hussey. 

Honorable Mention: Harry J. Beeler, Jr., Henry 
Boak, Robert Borgstrém, Daisie B. Chapell, George W. 
French, F. W. Kent, Mrs. Albert K. Ludy, Ozan K. 
Nunome, Edwards H. Smith. 


Subjects for Competition—1920 


“Miscellaneous.” Closed May $1. 
“‘Speed-Pictures.” Closes June 30. 

“Rural Scenes.” Closes July 31. 
“‘Shore-Scenes.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October $1. 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 


1921 


“Winter-Sports.”” Closes January 31. 
““Home-Portraits.”” Closes February 28. 
“Copying Works of Art.” Closes March 31. 
(Paintings and Statuary.) 
““Home-Scenes”’ (Interior). Closes April 30. 
““Street-Scenes.”” Closes. May 31. 
“Summer-Sports.”” Closes June 30. 
“Summer-Flowers.” Closes July 31. 
“Shore-Scenes.” Closes August 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Must Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, continue to ignore some of the 
tules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? Besides, the Editors 
are too busy with other matters to stop to write to 
the careless competitor for missing information. 
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Light-Fog 


WE all know what happens when the camera- 
bellows suddenly develops a tiny hole which can scarcely 
be seen, but causes disaster to the sensitive plates. 
Yet exactly similar conditions often obtain in many 
photographers’ darkrooms, causing mysterious marks 
on sensitive material. 

When printing Bromides, some workers are apt to 
regard the process as one that can be worked in a 
flood of yellow light, and that a little stray reflected 
white light does no damage. The working-light 
should be of an amber color rather than canary yellow, 
and it would well repay any worker to test the safety 
of the light in the following way :— 

Place a piece of Rapid Bromide Paper film-up at 
the usual working-distance from the light, put a 
couple of coins on the sensitive surface, and leave for, 
let us say, ten minutes. Then develop the paper for 
the usual time, and note the result. If no fog appears, 
the light is reasonably safe; but many workers will be 
astonished at the amount of light-fog given by what was 
hitherto considered a “‘safe”’ light. 


D. R. BATTLES 


FIRST PRIZE—RAINY-DAY PICTURES 


Another prolific cause of fog is white light coming 
under or over a badly hung door; but we think that, 
perhaps, the largest amount of damage is done by 
printers who open the package of Bromide paper, 
place the pile handy, and then switch on white light 
in their printing-box to adjust the negative. The 
reflected white light causes fog on the edges of the 
paper. The remedy is always to use a light-proof 
box which can be quickly opened and shut, to hold 
the paper before and after exposure. 


From a French Naval Officer 


Mon cher Monsieur French: 

Mes sincéres remerciments.—Puorto-Era est la plus 
charmante et la plus intéressante des révues photo- 
graphiques du monde. 

H. Cuarpon. 
Capitaine de frigate, 
Lortent (France). 
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WET NIGHT ON BROADWAY M. SUGIMOTO 


SECOND PRIZE—RAINY-DAY PICTURES 


Exposure-Meters 


WiIru every increase in the cost of the sensitive ma- 
terial which the photographer uses, there is a corre- 
sponding increase in the value of any appliance or 
system which helps to prevent needless waste of that 
material; and foremost in such a category must be 
age the exposure-meter. We should hear much 
ess of the cost of photography as a hobby, if every 
plate or film exposed became a good negative; and one 
great reason why it does not, is that the exposure is 
incorrect. Now we do not in the least overestimate 
the value of meters when we state that in quite ninety- 
five per cent of the exposures made by amateurs, a 
meter will indicate accurately what exposure would be 
correct. 

Why then is it that there are still so many failures? 
In a great many cases they are due to the non-use of 
a meter. The photographer argues that as he has a 
hand-camera with a single speed uncontrollable shut- 
ter, he need not bother himself about what exposure to 
give. True; but he might profitably bother himself, 
if it is bother, to find out by means of a meter, 


whether the only exposure which he can give can 
yield a printable negative. Or perhaps he thinks 
that by some chance, in spite of what the meter tells 
him, he may get a properly exposed plate. 

Some do not use an exposure-meter because of some 
disbelief in its reliability. We have known two meters 
tested against each other; and because the tester ob- 
tained discordant results, he concluded that the 
instruments were not good. The difference was really 
due to differences in the way the meters were used. 
One cannot go from one type of meter to another type 
and expect to get identical readings without a little 
practice; although the very first time a meter is used, 
by the most unskilled worker, he will get a result far 
nearer the mark than he could hope to reach by mere 
guessing. 

It must not be forgotten that there are little differ- 
ences in the way a meter is used: there is room for the 
personal equation in judging the character of the 
subject, for instance, and the light which the meter 
should be used to measure. Different workers will do 
this differently; but every exposure made with its use 
is a check upon the method of working with the meter; 
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COMING FROM 


and very soon the photographer follows a routine which 
subsequent development shows him may be relied upon 
implicitly. 

It may be as well if we also point out, for the benefit 
of the beginner, that two different exposures may both 
be correct. In other words, the correct exposure in 
any given set of circumstances is not one definite time 
and no other, but a period. Moreover, this period 
varies according to the character of the subject. With 
a subject with a very wide range of gradation, the 
longest correct exposure may not be more than three 
or four times the shortest correct exposure; with other 
subjects one may give thirty times or more and still be 
correct.—The A. P. and P. 


Testing the View-Finder 


Tuose who use a hand-camera, and _ particularly 
when the instrument is one of the smaller type 
fitted with a so-called brilliant view-finder, will do 
well to test the accuracy of the latter from time to 
time. When only distant objects are being photo- 
graphed, any slight inaccuracy of the view-finder is 
a matter of littlke moment. But when the subject is 
comparatively close, the photographer will do well to 


SCHOOL HENRY A. HUSSEY 


THIRD PRIZE—RAINY-DAY PICTURES 


be sure that the image that appears in the finder is 
approximately the same as that included by the lens. 
On many hand-cameras the position of the view-finder 
must of necessity make for inaccuracy, though this is 
often not so great as it may appear. A good plan is 
to test the relation between the finder and camera as 
follows:—A light wall should be chosen, and four 
pieces of black card should be fixed to this to form the 
corners of a rectangle, let us say, about four feet by 
three. The camera is set up upon a tripod or other 
firm support, about eight or ten feet away, and so 
directed that the cards are exactly in the four corners 
of the view-finder. A glance at the focusing-screen 
(for if the camera is of the film-pattern one may be 
extemporized, or a film exposed) will then indicate to 
what degree the finder is incorrect. It will generally 
be found that the finder tends to include more than 
actually appears upon the screen, and in this case the 
defect may be remedied by painting out a portion of 
the glass of the finder with a fine brush charged with a 
little Brunswick black or cycle-enamel. When a 
change of lens is made, for one including a different 
angle of view, the same test should always be made 
before actual work is commenced, thus avoiding 
possible disappointment. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


““FEAR NOT, LITTLE SISTER!” 


Advanced Competition—Shore-Scenes 
Closes August 31, 1920 


Ir matters little whether the camerist selects the 
subject for this competition as he wanders along some 
quiet trout-stream or whether the shores of a mighty 
ocean furnish the requisite pictorial material. The 
important point to remember is that it must be a shore- 
scene; and, unless it is one convincingly, the jury will 
not view it with favor. Technically, the present com- 
petition is filled with interest. The matter of correct 
exposure and attractive lighting offers the worker as 
much opportunity for thought as does the artistic 
composition of ‘the picture. Also, the use of a suit- 
able ray-filter may engage the contestant’s atten- 
tion to advantage. In short, we have a competition 
that will be a fair test of the camerist’s photographic 
ability in a slightly different direction than usual. 

It is well to remember that in making shore-scenes 
it is often better to emphasize one striking object such 
as an old pine-tree, clump of reeds or ledge of rocks. 
It is a natural tendency for the worker to be eager to 
include all that he possibly can of a beautifully curving 
shore or broad expanse of bay; but, unfortunately, the 
completed picture is apt to be disappointing. The 
curving shore which seemed so attractive to the eye is 
very apt to be reduced to such small proportions that 


DR. D. J. RUZICKA 


the beauty of the scene is lost entirely. I mention this 
point because I have made this very mistake many 
times and have yet to obtain a satisfactory result. Of 
course, if the photographer is equipped with a large 
view-camera and can use the single element of a sym- 
metrical lens, he may obtain a picture commensurate 
with the time and labor involved in carrying such an 
outfit about. However, most camerists to-day do not 
use an outfit much larger than the popular postcard 
size; and these cameras are not usually fitted with 
symmetrical lenses. Neither have such cameras the 
requisite bellows-extension. In most cases, it will be 
well for the average camerist to confine his activities to 
a subject that may be photographed to advantage with 
the particular equipment that he possesses. 

The frontispiece, “‘Lake-Birches” by Amos A. 
Falls, in May Puoro-Era is an excellent example of 
a good shore-scene. The artistic strength of this 
picture lies in its simplicity. As I have said so 
many times, the greatest masterpieces in art, liter- 
ature, music and photography are the simplest. 
A boat pulled up on the shore of a lake or pond 
has great pictorial possibilities. The activities of the 
amateur or professional fisherman, yachtsman, and 
canoeist, can be utilized with profit. Then, there are 
the campers and the summer-vacationists to turn to 
for good material that is filled with action and is often 
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spectacular. It is for the individual worker to decide 
what part of the varied material at his disposal he will 
select. To a certain extent he will be governed by 
his environment; and, often, he may be obliged to 
make the best of a subject that he would not choose if 
another, more to his liking, were available. However, 
there are virtually no shore-scenes that do not possess 
pictorial beauty if the camerist is trained to detect it. 
The remarkably spectacular effects obtained by H. C. 
Mann with only a sand-dune and a few clouds to work 
with, is a case in point. 

It is of distinct advantage, at times, to be able to 
row or paddle slowly along the shores of a river, pond 
or lake with one’s eyes and mind keenly alert to seize 
upon pictorial material, that may present itself at any 
moment. In my own experience, I know that such a 
procedure often results in obtaining an effect otherwise 
not to be had. I recall one incident that will help to 
make clear my point. On a certain large lake there 
was a point of land and on the end of the point stood an 
old, gnarled scrub-pine. On each side of it were tre- 
mendous boulders and ledges of rock. If one walked 
out to this pine-tree there was little of pictorial beauty 
to be seen. If one rowed out to one side of the point, 
the composition still fell short of being satisfactory. 
However, if one rounded the point and approached the 
old tree from the other side, there was a picture of 
marvelous beauty and attractiveness. It is for the 
intelligent camerist to make haste slowly, at times; 
and to make sure that there is not a better view-point 
to be obtained than the one first selected. 

Perhaps, some of the best examples of the shore- 
scene, as it may be used by the pictorialist, are found 
among the masterpieces by Bertrand H. Wentworth. 
Those camerists who were privileged to see the exhi- 
bition of Mr. Wentworth’s pictures held at the gallery 
of the Society of Arts and Crafts, Boston, during two 
weeks last March, were given convincing proof of the 
adaptability of the shore-scene to the highest artistic 
requirements. With masterly skill, Mr. Wentworth 
often photographed his subjects under conditions of 
weather which were most unpromising technically. 
The rugged coast line of Maine offers countless oppor- 
tunities to the camerist who has “eyes to see, and ears 
to hear” the beauty and the dramatic appeal of nature. 
As I have said before on this page, if the photographer 
himself is not in sympathy with or inspired by the 
subject before him, it will be a difficult matter for him 
to make the beholder of the finished picture sympa- 
thetic or inspired. In a sense, the camerist is like a 
musician. We have all heard the technically perfect 
playing of a piano or a violin-soloist; and, yet, we have 
come away dissatisfied. On another occasion we have 
heard the very same compositions played by others and 
we have been stirred deeply and have come away sat- 
isfied and exhilarated by the music. In the former 
case we have cold, hard technique—perfect, to be sure, 
but without a heart. In the latter case the technique 
may not be faultless; but there is life, love and a heart 
in the playing that sweeps all before it and we acclaim 
the musician to bea master. So it isin a great measure, 
with the amateur or professional photographer. What- 
ever of the deeper, finer emotions of the heart he puts 
into his picture, he will usually find reflected in the 
mind and heart of the beholder. 

One of the most attractive subjects in this competi- 
tion, and one where the human interest plays the chief 
part, is children frolicking on the shore of a lake or the 
ocean. Contestants need only look through the pages 
of Puoto-Era, of any one year, to find any number of 
pretty scenes as i have suggested. The prize pictures 
in the Shore-Scenes Competition, held nearly every 


year, and long before I became connected with the 
Editorial Staff of this Magazine, will offer many charm- 
ing scenes of children playing on the beach, or beauti- 
ful girls reclining gracefully in the sunshine. Almost 
any active human interest is worth considering. 

As I have already pointed out, the technical skill in- 
volved in the making of shore-scenes offers the cam- 
erist an opportunity to work out an entirely different 
set of rules for correct exposure, use of equipment and 
finishing. The problems that confront the photog- 
rapher in making snow-scenes, genres, still-life and 
speed-pictures are not exactly the same in the case of 
shore-scenes. An important fact to remember is that 
the sun is more actinic than it was several months ago. 
Also, that water reflects light to a remarkable degree, 
even in cloudy weather. Pictures made in and around 
boats usually require comparatively short exposures 
because most canoes, rowboats, motor-boats and 
yachts are light in color inside and outside. Then, 
most persons—if any are to be included in the picture 
—are dressed in white or in light-colored apparel. In 
certain cases, a ray-filter is of great advantage; and, 
in others, it has a tendency to accentuate or over-cor- 
rect values. Most plates and films are sufficiently 
orthochromatic to meet average requirements; and, 
unless the worker is skilled, he will do well to avoid a 
too frequent use of a ray-filter. A small lens-stop is 
usually required to avoid excessive overexposure. How- 
ever, the speed of the shutter is also an effective means 
to control the light. In short, it is the harmonious co- 
ordination of lens-stop and shutter-speed that will 
bring the best results with regard to exposure. It is 
virtually impossible to lay down definite rules, as con- 
ditions vary so greatly. Moreover, the ambitious 
worker will welcome the opportunity to make his own 
experiments and work out his own methods to fit the 
conditions that exist about him. 

It may not be amiss to caution the camerist to take 
every precaution to keep his outfit protected from the 
effects of dampness—especially the salt air from the 
ocean. There are few cameras that are made to with- 
stand the effects of dampness and, unless care is taken, 
the leather-covering, bellows, shutter and even the 
lens may suffer permanent injury. What I have said 
applies as truly to plates, films, papers and chemicals. 
Those workers who expect to spend considerable time 
on or near the water should provide themselves with 
one or more large tin boxes that have an air-tight cover. 
Then all sensitized material should be kept in these 
boxes until required. A stout, leather carrying-case 
for the camera is a positive necessity for protection 
from the weather and from unexpected knocks. The 
more time and money the camerist has put into his 
photographic venture, the more care he should take 
to see to it that he receives an ample return on his in- 
vestment. This is good business and it is good pho- 
tography. 

It would seem that this competition is especially 
timely and that there should be a ready response from 
our many subscribers and friends. From many letters 
that We receive, we learn of the tremendous amount of 
benefit that these competitions have been to amateur 
and professional photographers. Moreover, we know 
that they are followed eagerly by many readers in all 
parts of the world. For this reason, it is of great im- 
portance that each contestant read the rules carefully 
and that he bear in mind the suggestions here ad- 
vanced. There is no doubt that this year’s competi- 
tion should exceed in interest and in the number of 
contestants that of any preceding year. 

A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month ~ 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Beginners’ Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
ee ta materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
acturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in books. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 244 x 314 
to and including 314 x 514 inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may be 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be- 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 
‘ of other prints from such negatives after he shall 

ave received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent 
stamp. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless they 
are packed with double thicknesses of stiff corrugated 
board—not the flexible kind, or with thin wood-veneer. 
Large packages may be sent by express. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed April 30, 1920 


First Prize: Ruth M. Weiss. 
Second Prize: George F. Hogan. 
Honorable Mention: James Dooley, John J. Griffiths. 


The Beginner in the Country 


In this article I am going to use the term “country” 
in the sense which includes the seashore, farming- 
communities, lakes and mountains. In short, if the 
beginner is not in the city, he is somewhere in the 
country; and, in all probability, he intends to make 
the most of his photographic opportunities. Those 
who have read these little articles, from month to 
month, are aware of the importance I attach to the 
mastery of one’s equipment and the need of determina- 
tion to get the most out of photography. Another 
step is to so conduct one’s self as an amateur photog- 
raphtr that disinterested persons will be led to admire 
and respect the user of a camera. By this statement 
I do not mean to imply that camerists as a body are 
looked down upon by the general public; but I do 
mean that the goodwill of the public is a great asset to 
amateur and professional photographers. Perhaps, I 
can make my point clearer by citing an incident that 
came under my observation. 

In a beautiful New England town there was a gentle- 
man of wealth and culture who loved all the flowers, 
birds and animals. He bought a large tract of land 
and built a magnificent estate. After several years of 
effort and the expenditure of thousands of dollars, he 
obtained his heart’s desire in the shape of a veritable 
fairyland in which flowers, birds and animals were 
guarded zealously from harm. Many friends came to 
visit this gentleman, and all agreed that it was too 
beautiful a spot to be barred to the public which ought 
to be permitted to enjoy it with the owner. After 
repeated requests, the owner consented to open the 
grounds to the public on certain days. All went well 
for a time, until the gardener noticed that certain rare 
flowers had been picked and that carefully trimmed 
walks had been disfigured by paper-cartons that had 
contained roll-films, and by paper-tabs from film-packs. 
The owner regretted these evidences of thoughtless- 
ness, but still kept his grounds open. As a gentle re- 
minder, he had several signs set up which requested the 
co-operation of the public to keep his beautiful estate 
free of defacement and damage. No more flowers were 
picked nor were there any further signs of damage; 
but the paper-cartons, tabs and tin-foil still littered the 
walks and drives—conclusive proof that amateur and 
professional photographers failed to appreciate the fit- 
ness of things. The result of this continued annoy- 
ance was that the owner decided to close his grounds to 
the public and that his opinion of photographers bor- 
dered on disgust. Needless to say, every photographer 
that visited these grounds did not throw cartons and 
paper about; but in this case—as in hundreds of simi- 
lar ones—the innocent have to suffer for the guilty. 

It is my belief that no regular reader or subscriber 
of Pxoro-Era would intentionally mar the beauty of 
any garden or park; and I doubt very much that pho- 
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tographers as a body are given to such thoughtless- 
ness. However, facts are facts, and the beginner will 
do well to help create a favorable impression wherever 
he goes by taking pains to avoid any act that may 
reflect on the good name of photographers. 

A visit to places of historic or scenic interest will bear 
out my contention that greater care should be used to 
avoid littering up the immediate vicinity with evi- 
dences of the presence of the camerist. A short time 
ago, I stood before a beautiful waterfall, and as my 
mind and heart drank in the grandeur of the descend- 
ing, foam-flecked water amid its setting of towering 
cliffs, my eyes chanced to fall upon the immediate fore- 
. ground. There—literally in heaps—lay cartons, tabs, 
; tin-foil and other evidences of the thoughtlessness of 

some camerists. It is no exaggeration to say that this 
sight spoiled an otherwise perfect scene of natural 
beauty. It would require so little effort to throw car- 
tons and papers away at some place that would be 
inconspicuous or, better still, carry them home. 

Another point I am led to mention because of actual 
experience, is the one of personal relations with persons 
who are strangers, and who are not especially inter- 
ested in photography. I do not blame any beginner 
for feeling enthusiastic about photography; but it does 
not follow that strangers that he meets will share his 
enthusiasm. Every camerist will attain his ends to 
better advantage if he respects the wishes of others and 
; by quiet diplomacy achieves the results he is after. 


THE LONE CEDAR RUTH M. WEISS 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


This suggestion applies to cases where it is necessary 
to obtain permission to make pictures. Wherever a 
photographer makes photography respected, he is mak- 
ing it that much easier for other camerists to follow 
and make good. The owner of a Brownie is just as 
much a photographer as he who uses an expensive re- 
flecting-camera. My plea is to make any person that 
carries a camera a person who is entitled to every cour- 
tesy because he is a photographer. To attain this de- 
sirable end, each beginner must do his share and do it 
with a will. 

During a vacation the beginner will have many op- 
portunities to make or break the opinion that strangers 
may have with regard to photography. No matter 
how courteous he may be or how careful with regard 
to throwing cartons about, if he cannot make a good 
picture he has lost another opportunity to leave a good 
impression of photography. Unless a beginner is 
equipped technically and artistically to make a good 
snapshot, he should not go through formalities or in- 
convenience others to get permission to make pictures. 

Let every beginner as he leaves for the seashore, 
lakes or mountains make a resolution to uphold the 
‘ethics’ of the art and science of photography. In so 
doing, he will help build up the name of photography 
among those who know little about it, and he will also 
find that he will enjoy his camera-work in full measure. 
That is worth while; isn’t it ? 

A. H. B. 
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EMBLEMS OF GOOD-FELLOWSHIP HENRY A. HOGAN 


SECOND PRIZE— BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Negatives for Enlargement 


A Great deal of work in the finishing of enlargements 
would be saved if a little more care were exercised in 
the production of the negative, suggests The British 
Journal. A good average negative direct from nature, 
if enlarged upon suitable paper, will give a result which 
. requires little more than spotting, but unfortunately 
most enlargements have to be made from copy- 
negatives, and these often leave much to be desired. 
As a rule, such negatives are thin and lacking in 
contrast, and this we believe to be due to two prin- 
cipal causes: the use of a rapid plate and insufficient 
development. Underexposure is another common 
error in copying, and this is often due to not making 
allowance for the yellow tint which forms the basis of 
nearly all old photographs. A clean-looking negative, 
even if rather thin, will usually give a good enlarge- 
ment, as any small portions of clear glass in the shad- 
ows seem to have more effect on the contrast than 
they do in contact printing. It is a good plan to use 
a non-staining developer for negatives for enlarge- 
ment, as the color of pyro-negatives varies, and it is 
very difficult to allow for this by artificial light. In 
some cases two negatives will appear identical when 
viewed by the light of a filament lamp, but when 
compared in daylight it will be seen that one is much 
yellower than the other, and needs perhaps three times 
the exposure. 


Shutter-Inefficiency 


Many photographers often do not pay as much at- 
tention as they might towards obtaining the greatest 
efficiency with- between-lens shutters. It needs to 
be pointed out that, in order to get the full advantage 
of a large-aperture anastigmat lens, the shutter- 
aperture should be no smaller (preferably larger) than 
the diameter of the widest working-aperture of the 
lens. Lack of attention to this point has no doubt 
caused many a fine anastigmat to be condemned as 
lacking its marked speed. Some time ago, we were 
asked by a certain amateur worker why his F/6 lens 
gave identical results in the matter of exposure at full 
aperture as when stopped down to F/8. Suspecting 
the cause of the trouble, we examined the shutter, and 
investigation proved that the shutter-aperture was 
almost identical with the F/8 aperture of the lens. 
Further questioning elicited the fact that the worker 
in question had purchased his new F/6 lens, and had 
had it fitted to his old shutter that had been capable 
of effective work in conjunction with a lens working 
only at about F/7.7._ A new camera fitted with a lens 
and shutter by its maker may be regarded as correct 
in this respect; but among secondhand apparatus, 
that may have been altered or modified by previous 
purchasers, the buyer should be on his guard against 
inefficiency from this cause—British Journal. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Measuring Inaccessible Heights 
with the Camera 


To measure the height of church-spires, buildings 
and other inaccessible subjects, and with a fair degree 
of accuracy, is a simple matter and can be accomplished 
by any photographer equipped with a view-camera. 
With reasonable care, the error should not exceed two 
per cent, which is decidedly more accurate than guess- 
work. 

The camera is set up on a level with, or slightly 
above the level of, the base of the subject; at a dis- 
tance of not less than one hundred feet. or at such 
distance that the lens used will be focused at infinity. 
Carefully level the camera and focus the image on the 
groundglass, noting a prominent point on the subject 
that coincides with the horizontal center line on the 
groundglass. KEEP THIS POINT IN MIND. 

It is now permissible to raise the lens-board, if 
necessary, to include the entire subject. With a rule 
having small graduations, measure the distance in 
inches on the groundglass, from the top of the subject 
to the point previously found to be on a level with the 
camera. Divide this distance by the focal length of 
the lens, in inches. The result is the tangent of the 
angle of view, subtended by the subject, which will 
be a decimal except in the case of very wide-angle 
lenses. 

Measure by pacing or more accurately if desired, 
the distance from the camera to the subject; multiply 
this distance, in feet, by the tangent of the angle as 
obtained. The result is the height in feet, from the 
top ofthe subject to the point on a level with the 
camera, to which must be added the height from the 
ground to the point level with the camera. 

To illustrate: Height of image on groundglass from 
top to point level with camera, 414 inches, focal length 
of lens, 814 inches; distance from camera to subject, 
150 feet; height of point level with camera, above 
ground 5 feet. Therefore,—44 divided by 814 =.545 

150 x .545 =81.75 
8134 plus 58 = 8634 or 86 feet, 9 inches, total height. 


Epwarp B. MA.wory. 


Green Tones for Bromide and 
Gaslight-Prints 


AMATEURS who may be desirous to produce green 
tones on bromide and gaslight prints, will find the 
method described by H. F. Westwood in the Amateur 
Photographer of interest. “Gaslight or bromide 
prints, and, no doubt, lantern-slides, are suitable 
material; and they should have been thoroughly 
washed after fixing. The color obtained with bro- 
mides agrees very well with that of grass and green 
foliage; with gaslight prints, it is somewhat brighter, 
more like the current 4d. postage stamp. 

The print is bleached in a sufficiently strong potas- 
sium ferricyanide solution, which should be stronger 
than in the ferricyanide and bromide bleacher for 
sulphide toning, as the action is slower. It is then 


washed, preferably in several changes of still water. 


Insufficient washing leads to blue whites. The next 
operation is toning, carried as far as it will go, in the 
bath given below, and the print is finally washed in a 
few changes of distilled or acidified water. 

To make the toner, a solution of sodium sulphide of 
a strength such as is used for sulphide toning has added 
to it—stirring the while—enough of a strong solution 
of ferric chloride to remove the smell of the liquid. 
More or less does not much matter. To this sufficient 
hydrochloric acid is added to dissolve up the black pre- 
cipitate. Excess of acid will do no harm. The solution 
is used as it is. 

The process is cheap, the materials readily obtain- 
able, and the results, as far as I know, are permanent, 
as the image consists of a silver sulphide and ferric 
ferricyanide.” 


Instantaneous-Shutter Testers 


On page 38 of the Photographische Industrie for 1920, 
is a description of an instantaneous-shutter tester, 
sold by the firm of Carl Janzer, of Dresden, under the 
name, “Columbus Camera-Shutter Speed-Tester.” 

The method in question corresponds to the one 
described by Dr. Schrott, in the October number of 
our journal, and is based on the stroboscopic analysis 
of a vibrating column of air produced by a tuning-fork. 
Exact results are to be obtained, by this method, 
only in the case of curtain-shutters. The application 
of this method to lens-shutters has already n de- 
scribed by Sir W. Abney, in Eder’s Jahrbuch for 1894 
and for 1912. It is not to be regarded as entirely re- 
liable, however, as, in the case of sector-shutters, the 
function represented by the dependence of the amount 
of lens-surface actually exposed, upon the time of ex- 
posure, is not known, and can never be definitely de- 
termined by means of this method. On the other 
hand, this procedure may be relied upon, in the case of 
compound Iris-shutters.—Photo-K orres pondenz. 


Control of Contrast on Bromide and 
Developing-Out Paper 


SOMETIMES one has to print from a contrasty nega- 
tive, which for one reason or another, it is not desired 
to submit to a per-sulphate reducer beforehand, and 
the softest grade of paper on hand fails to produce a 
satisfactory print. In such a case try the following: 

Prepare a 10% solution of ammonium bi-chromate 
(potass. bi-chromate can be used instead by making 
it alkaline with ammonia), and add thirty drops of this 
stock to 16 ounces of water in a perfectly clean tray. 
Expose the paper three to four times as long as usual, 
then soak in this bath two minutes, taking care that 
every part of the surface is acted upon, wash in several 
changes of clear water and develop as usual, only allow 
more time for the image to appear, since the bi-chromate 
has a restraining-action. It is better not to use the 
same developer a second time. If the result is too 
flat, reduce the amount of bi-chromate and lessen the 
time of exposure; or, if still greater softness is needed, 
increase both the exposure and strength of bath. 

W. S. Davis. 
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YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-Era MaGAziIne. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. 


A WELL-COMPOSED picture. For a wonder, the 
further cow is not walking out of the picture! The 
girl doing the milking is the only possible blot in the 
picture; for, although she is deeply engrossed in her 
work—and not, at the moment, looking at the photog- 
rapher—she offends, from an artistic viewpoint, by 
her solid white cap, and her solid white dress only 
partly covered by overalls. How perfectly easy for 
the dairymaid to have worn a cap and dress of neutral 
color! The cow’s tail is a-switching; but, fortunately, 
does not appear to have disturbed the fair maid draw- 
ing the lacteal fluid. The exposure was made just in 
time! The offending end of the cow conveys a feeling 
of motion, otherwise it would be sharply defined. 

While the setting of the picture is good and agreeable 
in tone, and one observes a sense of harmony in the 
ensemble (barring the faults in the dairymaid’s appear- 


ance), one can detect two pictures, viz., one at the right, 
and another including the other cow. To reduce this 
feeling, the numerous distracting white spots surround- 
ing the cow should be subdued, by working carefully © 
on the negative. In that case, the details of the sup- 
plementary picture would quickly disappear. Finally, 
the merits of this picture greatly outweigh its faults. 
W. H. NELson. 


Tuis picture is decidedly lacking in artistic interest. 
Milking and other more or less homely operations 
should be presented in a most attractive way, or the 
picture will fail to make a personal appeal and give 
one the impression that it is the result of a chance 
snapshot. In this case, the cow under consideration is 
presented to our gaze in a most unesthetic way. The 
blur, caused by the switching of the cow’s tail, is only 
too obvious a fault, and could have been avoided. 
The second cow seems to be walking off thoroughly 
disgusted with the whole affair. The quality of light is 
good. If a little more thought had been given to the 
element of harmony of parts, the result might have 
been less prosaic. C. K. Nites. 
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THE PICTURE CRITICIZED THIS MONTH 


Tue chief cow is too tall for the picture-space, mak- 
ing her appear of enormous size. The camera was so 
near that the cow appears deformed—taller than long, 
also making the further one too small. If about six 
to eight feet more of the scene at the left were included, 
the cows would not appear so far apart and the com- 
position would pull together better. A conspicuous 
defect like the blur of the switching tail utterly ruins 
any picture. The hocks and feet of the near cow are 
too much in evidence and, with the blur of the tail, 
are the most attracting and distracting things in the 
picture. From my experience with clumsy cattle, I 
should advise the milker to not sit snuggled in that 
narrow space between the cow and side of barn. Point 
of view poor. 

H. Bracar. 


To criticise—To examine and judge as a critic. 


A Critic.—One skilled in judging the merits of literary 
or art-workers. 

The following is my opinion of the picture of “Two 
Cows and a Maid.” It is a fair example of unposed 
subjects, exposed by an artist (?) with an imagination 
that all things are beautiful. Some things are far 
from being so, and the “south-end” of a cow is, in my 
estimation, most remote. It is an excellent study, 
however, of conditions as may be in evidence during a 
day in August. The posture of the cow in the back- 
ground, the ringlet of Rebecca’s hair and the apparent 
appreciation of a little shade, together with other 
smaller details, are typical of hot weather. It is a 
successful picture of an uncomfortable day, that’s all! 

J. Harotp CHase. 


Tue first thing that strikes the eye is the badly 
compo: group in the foreground. One sees first 
the conspicuous costume of the dairymaid, the cow’s 
feet and—well—the blurred end of the cow’s tail and 
her feet. The head, unfortunately, is not visible. 
The other cow, waiting her turn to be milked, or having 
already yielded her supply, is facing the right way, for 
which the photographer should be praised. The faults 
mentioned could easily have been prevented, by care, 
patience and change of poses. The setting and light- 
ing of the scene are admirable, although the back- 
ground, at the left, is spoiled by detail that could have 
been modified greatly, if the photographer had applied 
some skilful retouching or etching. 

A. Fiske. 


Frank and Kindly Criticism 


Tue Editor takes this opportunity to suggest that 
contributors to this department make their criticisms 
constructive, rather than destructive. Every serious 
picture-maker appreciates the difficulties that fre- 
quently confront him. He knows by experience that 
he has often overlooked, in his picture, features and 
objects which, in the finished print, appeared as blem- 
ishes. Sometimes these faults are not noticeable until 
pointed out by some one else. For this reason, the 
contributing critic should be generous in his praise of 
the merits, and deal lightly with the shortcomings, of 
the picture which he has been invited to criticize. It 
is assumed that he himself is a photographer of ability. 

This is true, particularly, when analyzing portraits 
or genres. The camerist who submits a picture in 
which his wife, sister, or child appears, trusts to the 
kindliness of his critic. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


WE ask no apology in offering our readers an honest 
attempt to simulate a moonlight by means of one color. 
A proof of this month’s cover-page was submitted to a 
group of eminent artists gathered at the Boston Artist 
Club recently, and elicited their unanimous approval. 
It may be well for our readers to compare the result 
with the reproduction on page 23 and to declare their 
preference. The theme is one of simple artistic design 
and genuine pictorial beauty, and is calculated to arouse 
the imagination of the poetically inclined. The quo- 
tation is suggestive and appropriate. Data: Septem- 
ber, 6 p.m.; 1/5 second; No. 3 F. P. Kodak Special 
(3% x 414), fitted with 53 ¢-inch Zeiss Tessar, series 2b; 
stop used, F/6.3; Kodak color-screen; Kodak film; 
pyro-metol in tank; ordinary semi-mat print. 

Too much, with respect to artistic composition, must 
not be expected from Dr. Pardoe’s photographs of 
nature-subjects. To produce well-executed records 
would seem to be a task of sufficient difficulty. This 
has been accomplished with conspicuous skill. And 
yet rare judgment has been shown in selecting admir- 
able positions of the various subjects he obliged to pose 
to his magic camera. But with regard to subjects in 
repose, Dr. Pardoe showed the possession of true ar- 
tistic ability, which he exercised in an eminent degree 
in “Indian Pipes,’’ the frontispiece, and in “Born 
Again,” page 16, than which nothing finer has ever 
graced the pages of this magazine. Details as to the 
making of these two pictures will be found in the course 
of his narrative, ‘In Nature’s Studio,” pages 6 to 22. 

I read somewhere, recently, that John Paul Edwards, 
the much-admired photo-pictorialist, has changed his 
manner of artistic expression. I have not yet seen 
any example of his new method of interpreting a pic- 
torial subject. Whatever it may be, I doubt very 
seriously that it is in his power to surpass the exquisite 
beauty of “‘Decorative Landscape,” page 25. With 
quiet dignity and graceful simplicity the beautiful tree 
dominates the modest landscape, itself resting beneath 
a sky that expresses celestial harmony. The entire 
scene is so restful and exalting as to suggest a beauti- 
ful chord in music, and our hearts go out in gratitude 
to the author of this beautiful creation. 

The picture by William D. Kelly, page 26, speaks to 
us directly and frankly of wanton destruction of a 
sacred edifice. Whatever may have been the enemy’s 
object in demolishing this once beautiful temple, may 
never be revealed. The original print was sent to the 
Editor by the camerist, from France, several months 
ago, as evidence of real conditions as they exist, and as 
they will be viewed by the peaceful army of American 
tourists this summer. Data: Albert, France; R. B. 
Graflex, B. & L. lens at F/11; 1/20 second; standard 
Orthonon; print on Argo paper. 

In pleasant contrast to the sad picture of devastated 
France, is the series of delightfully pictured sand-dunes 
of New Jersey. The photographer, John S. Neary, has 
made a specialty of studying and depicting these pict- 
uresque mounds of sand, with the result that in the 
photographic exhibition held in the School of Indus- 
trial Arts, in Trenton, last April, he was awarded the 
grand prize, for a collection of these sand-dune photo- 
graphs, which included the four subjects shown on 
pages, 28, 29 and 30. The casual visitor to the local- 


ity pictured so vividly by Mr. Neary—unless gifted 
with artistic perception—would hardly suspect that 
these prosaic-looking objects were susceptible to spec- 
tacular transformation by the camera in the hands of 
an artist like Mr. Neary. But let the skeptic read 
the latter’s story and view his pictures! Data: After 
4 p.m.; bright sunlight; clouds overhead; 614 x 8144 
view-camera; medium ray-screen; 1/10 second; Or- 
tho plate; pyro; contact Cyko-print. Other details 
in the text. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Wuewn Editor Beardsley wrote his plea for active 
interest in the “‘Rainy-Day Pictures”’ competition, he 
suggested a subject that could not fail to appeal to cam- 
erists filled with a desire to produce something original, 
although the themes that were enumerated are, in 
themselves, common occurrences on any rainy day in 
the city. But, few—very few, indeed—of such topics 
were found pictured in the rather large collection of 
entries that was placed before the jury. Excuses? 
Of course, there were excuses, and they were of the sort 
we had not anticipated. Wrote one disappointed cor- 
respondent, “It was raining cats and dogs, one day. 
As I looked out of my office-window, I noticed a news- 
boy trundling along, his coat-collar turned up, his cap 
down over his eyes, a bundle of papers done up in a 
rubber-cloth, rain streaming from his clothes, and 
splashing along the muddy street—the very thing for 
Puoto-Era’s Rainy-Day Competition! Then an Aire- 
dale trotted along, shortly after, dripping from the 
rain—another likely subject. But where was I? To 
be sure, I had my outfit in the next room. I got it 
ready, went out, and looked for the subjects I had seen 
fifteen minutes before; but found none. Perhaps, I 
was not what you call resourceful.” Another corre- 
spondent wrote, “‘Whenever there is a downpour, I 
find I left my camera at home. Then I bring the thing 
to the office, the next day, and wait for weeks and 
weeks, but no shower—no subjects!’’ Still another 
interested camerist remarked, “‘ With many interesting 
camera-subjects getting by me, I think Ill become a 
policeman. Then with a ‘loaded’ F. P. K. in my other’ 
hip-pocket, I'll be always on the job.” However, not 
a few of the entries were wholly admirable, though 
there was a lack of variety. The competition was not 
entirely disappointing. 

“Dejected,” by D. R. Battles, has been done before, 
but scarcely better. The portrayal is convincing, and 
there is a deal of sympathy for the lonely cob. The 
team is well placed, the perspective is good, and the 
general wet effect and gioom are capital—a master- 
piece, indeed! Data: October; dull, raining, 11 a.m.; 
Eastman Film-Pack, 244 x 3144; 4%-inch Ross-Zeiss 
Tessar, series Ic, F/4.5; 1/25 second; Hydro-metol; 
enlargement on Artura Carbon Black Grade D. 

The scene changes to one of prosperity and style as 
the eye penetrates the slight mist, and looks along the 
city-street with electric lights on each side. The im- 
pression of a wet night, and the attendant atmosphere, 
has been interpreted with admirable skill by our Jap- 
anese pictorialist, M. Sugimoto. Data: July, 1919, 
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8 p.m.; No. 3-A Kodak; 6-inch B. L. Tessar, F/6.3; 


10 seconds; Eastman film, tank-development with 
Pyro; enlargement made of part of negative with 
Struss Pictorial lens, on Eastman’s Royal Bromide. 

Another street-scene offers human interest on a 
rainy day—a group of children on their way to school. 
Umbrellas are up—no make-believe, it is raining! The 
camerist caught the view at a propitious moment, so 
that the grouping is absolutely spontaneous—unstud- 
ied, yet pleasing and artistic. The proportions of the 
picture and the general tonal effect are exceedingly 
good. Data: March, 1918; 3 p.m.; Goerz 6 x 9 cm. 
camera, fitted with Tessar Ic, F/4.5; film-pack; metol- 
hydro; 1/50 second; enlargement on P. M. C. No. 7; 
Serchol-Hydro. 


Beginners’ Competition 


DespItE several technical faults, Lone Cedar,” 
page 39, is a picture of pleasing artistic qualities. The 
chief object occupies a favorable position in the 
picture-space and is relieved against an interesting 
sky. The tone-values, too, are admirable. The 
rather uneven definition, with the sharpest focus 
placed at the farthest visible end of the fence, and the 
woolly effect of the left and the near parts of the 
picture, together with the dark corners, would seem to 
indicate that the optical part of the camera was out 
of order. Darkened corners usually indicate that the 
lens does not cover the plate, or that the lens has been 
raised or lowered too much. The cause of the uneven 
illumination and distorted definition in Miss Weiss’ 
picture should be investigated by an expert, because 
technical work of the nature described is not fair to 
the artistic ability of the owner, or to the high reputa- 
tion of the maker, of the camera. Data: April, 
2.30 p.m.; 3144x414 Ruby Reflex camera; Cooke 
lens, at F/4.5; 3-time ray-filter; Iso Medium plate; 
Prof. Cyko Medium. 

“Emblems of Good Fellowship,” page 40, is an 
interesting composition, though the theme may be 
open to criticism. On the whole, the arrangement of 
the various objects is not at all bad; but the color- 
values do not appear to be correct unless the cigars 
are enclosed in tin-foil and the straw-covering of the 
bottle of Chianti is unusually light in color. Data: 
Bright light; April 11, a.m.; Ica Trix (3144 x 51% in.); 
634-inch Ilex Anastigmat, F/6.3; at F/16; 20 seconds 
(interior); Premo Speed-Pack; Eastman M.Q.; Velvet 
Velox Special print. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Tue picture to be analyzed this month is by a 
camerist, who has a marked sense for scenic beauty, 
but one who does not profess to be an expert in the art 
of pictorial composition. His subject is entitled 
“Black Canyon.” Data: August; postcard camera; 
lens used at F/16; 8-time ray-filter; 3 seconds; 
Standard Ortho; pyro, in tank; Artura contact-print. 


To Participants in Our Competitions 


ALTHOUGH nearly every reader of Proto-Era reads 
the magazine from cover to cover, there is an occasional 
one who is not so thorough and thereby misses some- 
thing useful. Participants in the monthly competitions 


should make it a point not to miss the advance sugges- 
tions regarding the subject of each competition—how 
to treat it successfully and profitably; otherwise some 
of their efforts will be wasted. This was true of the 
“Rainy-Day” Competition, where participants were 
warned against using hackneyed subjects. 
were made, and to no purpose. 


Yet many 


Observing the Rules of Competition 


Ir is a source of much regret to the Publisher that 
contributors to PHoto-Era monthly competitions are 
not always as careful as they might be, to observe the 
rules that govern these contests. Were they to realize 
the large amount of extra work that they thought- 
lessly put upon the Publisher, as a result of serious 
omissions in their data, they would surely take the 
pains to give complete information in answer to funda- 
mental and indispensable questions. 

In connection with the “Miscellaneous” competi- 
tion, which was held in May last, a number of prints 
were received without any data, whatsoever. In some 
cases, indeed, prints were not marked even with the 
name of the maker; and, in several instances, there 
were other evidences of haste, oversight and negli- 
gence. Thus we have a number of prints totally de- 
void of any clue to their source. 

This practice is not dissimilar from what is noticed 
in the Post-Office Department, where thousands of 
letters accumulate each month, bearing no superscrip- 
tion or postage-stamps, and without any information 
as to the sender. Not being aware of these short- 
comings on their part, the senders of such letters are 
quick to condemn the Post-Office Department, on 
the score of its assumed negligence and its lack of ade- 
quate service. 

The Publisher hopes that contributors, who may 
have felt in a similar way. will be more lenient when 
they are disposed to regard him as guilty of negligence 
or oversight, and not be too quick to charge him with 
being remiss, when, in reality, it may be that they have 
not thought to observe the rules, in one particular or 
another. Their attention is invited to the rules— 
simple enough for any one to understand—which are 
printed fully and regularly each month, at consider- 
able expense, and for the eminent benefit of those who 
wish to participate in Pooto-Era competitions. 


A Unique Bath 


Tuose of our readers whose newspapers do not con- 
tain the syndicated cartoon, “That Son-in-Law of 
Pa’s,” by Wellington, may be interested in an episode, 
illustrated by the artist, that has a photographic theme. 

In Scene I, Cedric, the son-in-law of tardy compre- 
hension, gently objects to “Fawther”’ entering the 
bathroom, saying: “But really you CAWNT use the 
tub just now, old top, I1—-” Strenuous objection by 
“Fawther.” 

Scene IT shows “Fawther,” towel in one hand and 
flesh-brush in the other, pushing Cedric aside and rush- 
ing into the bathroom, while the bewildered Cedric pro- 
tests—“‘But I’ve prepared the bawth foah—” 

Scene III. Loud voice from within the bathroom: 
“Why, th’ Sam Hill did they put this red globe in here, 
I wonder? A body can’t see t’ find th’ soap!” 

Scene IV. Protruding from the partly open door of 
the bathroom, are seen “‘Fawther’s” head and shoul- 
ders, of inky blackness, the dripping face expressive of 
uncontrollable rage, and suggesting speedy revenge; 
while from an adjoining room comes the voice of the 
innocent culprit: “Yes, mothaw, he’s bathing in it 
now! I tried to tell him I'd prepared the tub to de- 
velop my kodak-films in; but he wouldn’t listen!” 


A Versatile American Statesman 


Str: You may be interested to learn that, according 
to a news-letter sent out by the Goodyear tire people, 
Daniel Webster was the compiler of Webster's dic- 
tionary. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


A Requirement of a Camera Club 


I receIveD from a correspondent the following 
epistle:— 

“Dear Editor. You must receive frequently letters 
from amateurs requesting advice how to form a 
camera club. One has been formed recently in our 
town of fifty-two thousand population. The member- 
ship comprises men above the average intelligence; 
but not one of them can prepare a well-written lecture 
on any given photographic topic. Nevertheless, there 
is a future for the Pyro-Soda Club of my community; 
for I shall not only join it, but devote a large part of 
my leisure-time to the careful study of six bound 
volumes of PHoto-Era given me as a wedding-present 
(last March). Naturally, I shall try to become an 
acceptable pictorialist which, with your wise counsel, 
ought not to be impossible. Then, by next season, I 
hope to be announced as one of the clubs’ lecturers. 
Rest assured, moreover, that there will not be any 
slips in grammatical expression, such as you have 
pointed out, from time to time. Of course, the main 
thing is meritorious material. 

Coss.” 


Voigtlander—not Voightlander 


Ir is passing strange that many well-meaning people 
should insist on introducing an h, in writing the name 
of Voigtlinder, the great optician who constructed the 
first portrait-lens. This was in the year 1841, accord- 
ing to the formula of Joseph Petzval. The firm of 
Voigtlinder also constructed, in 1858 and after 
Petzval’s calculations, the orthoscopic lens for land- 
scape-work and for copying. The firm, on its own ac- 
count, computed and constructed the Euryscope and 
the Collinear—surely, enough optical performances to 
ensure it a place in the photographic Hall of Fame. 
And yet, even owners and users of these well-known 
camera-lenses seem to be unable to write the firm’s 
name correctly, and insert an A where none is needed. 


Prefer the Camel-Hair Brush! 


Can I believe my eyes? A writer—doubtless an 
experienced and well-meaning practitioner—in advis- 
ing how plateholders should be filled, scorns the use of 
the popular camel-hair brush, as it caused particles of 
dust contained in the brush to be transferred to the 
surface of the plate. Maybe, this is the case when the 
brush is kept exposed, so as to catch flying particles of 
dust. But the careful worker keeps his camel-hair 
dusting-brush in a safe, dust-free spot. 

Now, instead of advocating the application of the 
efficient camel-hair brush, this honest, but unsafe 
counselor recommends that the fleshy part of the hand 
be used! He assumes, of course, that the user’s hand 


is quite clean, and free of dust and perspiration—which, 

dare say, is what any well-kept hand should be. Still, 
I prefer to use, and to recommend to my friends, a 
clean camel-hair brush! 


A Bouquet for the Editor 


Tue other day when I came in on the train, I heard 
a party of amateur-photographers giving high praise 
to PHoto-Era MaGazine, and discussing the increased 
price that is to go into effect on July 1. My curiosity 
was aroused and I at once bought a copy, examined 
it and enjoyed it immensely. Let me say that you 
certainly cannot be classed as a profiteer. You cer- 
tainly are justified in advancing your price to $2.50 
a year. But why didn’t you make it $3.50 or $4.00 
a year instead? In every way you really would be 
justified in charging at least $3.50, certainly by com- 
parison with other (non-photographic) magazines that 
sell at the same price. 

Please enter me as a subscriber for two years. In 
this way I not only save a dollar but I am also sure 
to receive PHoto-Era regularly for the next two years, 
unless the mail fails me. 

With every good wish for the success of PHoro-Era 
and its conscientious and progressive Editor, I am 

Yours respectfully, 
JOSEPHINE B. 
June 18, 1920. 


What is Impressionism in Art? 


ImMpREsSSIONISM—according to one authority—is the 
art of picturing something that no one has ever seen in 
such a way that he wouldn't recognize it if he did see 
it. This is true of some photographs that have 
reached the Editor; and the queer thing about it is 
that the authors were under the impression that the 
puzzles they sent were artistic; whereas they had no 
valid excuse for existing—not a single evidence of a 
sane, well-ordered mind! 


Terms of Self-Reproach 


““T am a real camera-fiend,” “I am a rank amateur,” 
and similar expressions of  self-degradation occur 
occasionally in letters sent to the Editor by camerists 
who desire to offer an excuse for the mediocre character 
of their work. May I assure these workers that they 
are not called upon to apply to themselves any terms 
of self-reproach or contumely. Surely, it would never 
occur to the Editor to accept such terms in any degree 
of seriousness, or to repeat these impulsively applied 
epithets when publishing their articles or communica- 
tions. Would it not be more fitting to convert “‘cam- 
era-fiend” into “camera-friend’”? As to being a 
“rank amateur,” the Editor sincerely hopes that the 
user of this obnoxious term may so improve his pictorial 
work, that he may become an amateur of rank—thus 
changing the odious adjective into a dignified noun. 


The Misplaced Sign 


THERE is a picture of a bride in the show-window 
of a Washington-street photographer, and ever so 
many people have written to us about it. Chiefly, 
we imagine, because of the accompanying sign: ‘ Boy 
Wanted.”’—Boston Herald. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


G. W. B.—Reflections in the water are often a 
decided addition to the artistic composition of a pic- 
ture. However, a picture which includes a reflection 
so nearly a duplicate of the original subject that the 
beholder is hard put to decide which side up to hold 
the picture, is not an artistic composition. A reflec- 
tion should be diffused by ripples on the surface of 
the water or by being shown as a mass. To the un- 
initiated, a mirrorlike reflection is of greater value 
than one in which detail is lacking. As a record- 
picture of a beautiful lake, it may be excellent; but 
in the eyes of art-critics it has no great artistic value. 


C. K. O.—Moonlight-effects are usually made by 
photographing into the setting sun and underexposing. 
Better and more artistic effects may be obtained if 
the sun is partly obscured by clouds or trees. The 
sheen of the sun on the water should not be too dazzling 
or the result will be a confused array of white dots that 
may spoil an otherwise artistic picture. A rising sun 
may be used advantageously where conditions will 
permit, especially at the seashore. The use of a ray- 
filter is of advantage to emphasize the cloud-formations 
and to eliminate some of the too dazzling sheen of 
the water. However, if careful attention be given to 
the use of the diaphragm-stop and shutter-speed, 
beautiful effects may be had without the use of a ray- 
filter. There is always an artistic appeal about a 
good “‘moonlight”’ picture, and the making of one is 
a delight to the ambitious camerist. Few branches 
of photography offer a better opportunity to obtain 
original and striking effects. 


F.—To remove dust from plates, when 
filling plateholders, use a broad camel-hair brush; or a 
wad of clean absorbent cotton. The brush should 
always be kept clear of dust and, ‘when not in use, 
in a place where dust cannot reach it. Beware of 
overseas’ advice to use the fleshy part of the hand! 
Think of what a clammy hand, a hot hand, a moist 
hand, a soiled hand, a gritty hand or a perspiring hand 
would do to the dry smooth surface of the sensitized 
dryplate! 


D. S. W.—A simple fixing bath is made and 
used as follows: Hypo being very soluble it can be 
kept in a concentrated solution and diluted as required, 
not only saving time of waiting for crystals to dissolve 
when wanted immediately, but enabling one to regu- 
late the temperature of the bath by diluting with hot- 
or ice-water, according to the time of year. For a 
stock-solution, dissolve each pound of hypo in about a 
pint and a half of warm water, then add enough water 
to bring the bulk up to a quart. For use, dilute with 
equal parts of water. 

Should an acid-fixing bath be wanted, add to each 
pint of hypo a drachm of potassium meta-bisulphite, 
previously dissolved in a small amount of cool water, 
or an equivalent amount of acid-bisulphite can be 
employed. With most plates and papers, alum is not 
needed, except in very hot weather; but when required, 
dissolve one drachm of chrome alum in an ounce of 
water, and add the last thing to a pint of bath. 


D. A. C.—A good cleaning-fluid is very neces- 
sary in the photo-laboratory. Many chemical deposits 
are difficult to remove from trays and graduates by 
simple rinsing, yet it is essential to keep such utensils 
clean to avoid loss through contamination causing 
spots and stains. The following fluid will very quickly 
remove most stains or chemical deposits from trays, 
bottles, etc., the article needing only to be rinsed with 
clear water after the fluid has done its work. 

Make up a saturated solution of potassium bi- 
chromate (which will be about 1 to 10 in strength) 
and to this add slowly about one-tenth its bulk of 
common sulphuric acid, the exact proportions not 
being important so long as a strongly acid solution of 
bi-chromate is produced. This can be used repeatedly 
until it ceases to act. 


R. C. W.—There is much to be said in favor of 
the anastigmat lens; but it does not follow that 
the camerist who is unable to buy one cannot obtain 
good pictures. Many of the most beautiful pictures 
that have won first prizes in PHoto-Era competitions 
were made with meniscus or rapid rectilinear lenses 
fitted to moderate-priced cameras. If you have a 
box-camera, do not think that you cannot compete 
successfully in our competitions. Do your very best 
and send in your picture—you may win a prize. 


Ss. A. R.—Prints from thin negatives that 
shall not be flat and monotonous can be produced by 
using a weak and slow light in printing. Professional 
printers generally place their printing-frames (con- 
taining weak negatives covered by a sheet of ground- 
glass or tissue-paper to weaken still further the action 
of the light) in the shade. If placed in the direct sun 
together with negatives of normal density, the weak 
negative permits the light-rays to act too quickly— 
thus producing flat prints. The developing-solution 
can be bromided slightly to help produce the necessary 
contrast. Of course, the new contrast-papers, now 
on the market, also help considerably, and their use 
may be found the best means to obtain satisfactory 
prints. A weak negative will not yield a snappy 
bromide enlargement, unless skill be exercised in the 
printing and development, and in the choice of the 
most suitable printing-paper. 


F. A. A—Coloring bromide prints in pastel is 
a process easy of accomplishment, provided a suitable 
bromide print for the purpose may be had. Any one 
practiced in drawing will find it easy to apply the pastel 
in any color to the print, which should be on a mat or 
semi-mat surface. The success or beauty of the result 
will depend entirely upon the skill of the worker. 
Many prefer this method of coloring or tinting a pho- 
tographic print, to applying watercolors. After the 
pastel-color has been applied to the print, it may be 
modified and transformed into smooth tones, with the 
aid of the finger-tip or a leather or paper stump, and 
beautiful results may thus be obtained. The finished 
print should then be fixed, which is done by holding it 
over the steam arising from boiling water. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


Ten Dollars for News-Event Photograph 


Tue Mid-Week Pictorial is an illustrated weekly 
magazine, published by the New York Times Co., 
which announces a special offer to amateur photog- 
raphers. The Mid-Week Pictorial is the only weekly 
news magazine published devoted to pictures exclu- 
sively. It is printed by a special rotogravure process, 
and its pictures come from all parts of the world. 
Sample-copy will be mailed to any address on receipt 
of 10 cents in stamps, so that any contestant can 
ascertain the kind of pictures used by the Mid-Week, 
whose advertisement is elsewhere in this issue. 


Sixty-Fifth Annual R. P. S. Exhibition 


Every genuine photo-pictorialist will be interested 
to know that the Sixty-fifth Annual Exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain will take 
place Monday, September 20, lasting until October 30. 
It will be held at the galleries of the Society, 35 Rus- 
sell Square, London, W. C. 1, England. There will be 
two sections, one devoted to pictorial photographs, and 
the other to color transparencies. Entry-blanks, which 
contain also the twelve general regulations, may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the R. P. S., 35 Russell 
Square, London. 


Photo-Pictorialists Honored 


In recognition of their consistently high grade of 
pictorial work, exhibited at the Pittsburgh Salons, 
the following-named workers have been elected to its 
honor-roll as “Contributing Members’ :—Fred’k F. 
Frittita, Baltimore; Dr. Rupert S. Lovejoy, Portland, 
Me; Margrethe Mather, Los Angeles; Oscar Maurer, 
Los Angeles; Ernest M. Pratt, Los Angeles; Thos. 
O. Sheckell, Salt Lake City; Ford Sterling, Los Angeles; 
H. Y. Siimmons, England. 

Cuas. K. Arcuer, Sec’y. 


The Suffering Photographers of Vienna 


As stated in the June issue of this magazine, PHoto- 
Era sent, in its own behalf, an American Relief Ware- 
house Food-Draft, directly to the publisher of the 
Wiener .Mitteilungen—the well-known photographic 
monthly, published in Vienna—the amount to be 
expended for food-supplies, to be distributed among 
the suffering professional photographers of the city. 
Herr Colditz, the Director of the Photographic De- 
partment of the Wiener Mitteilungen, has acknowl- 
edged with profound gratitude the receipt of this dona- 
tion, and described how welcome were the food-supplies 
he was enabled to procure through the generosity of 
an American fellow-worker. 

Any reader of PHoto-Era who wishes to aid, in a 
quick and practical way, the suffering craftsmen of 
Vienna, need but go to any bank in his community, 
and send such a food-draft, to the amount of ten dollars 
or upwards, thus enjoying the satisfaction of having 
contributed, in an eminent degree, to the relief of 
innocent and deserving victims of the Great War. 


American-Made Developers 


A propos of the manufacture of standard developers 
of German origin, and that are now being made in 
England, it is interesting to report that a number of 
these standard compounds are at present being pro- 
duced in the United States. The manufacturing chem- 
ist, John G. Marshall, of Brooklyn, N.Y., who is car- 
rying an advertisement in our current issue, reports 
that he is now producing such well-known developers 
as Rodinal, Glycin and Superlight, which are in every 
respect the equivalent of the original German prepa- 
rations of the same name. Mr. Marshall has been 
licensed, by the Chemical Foundation, Inc., to manu- 
facture Superlight. He has also acquifed the right to 
use the word “Rodinal,” the word “Glycin”’ being 
common property. The advertiser adds that he is the 
actual manufacturer of these chemicals. His interest- 
ing booklet of many desirable photo-chemical prepara- 
tions will be mailed to any one on receipt of postcard 
request. 


A Lively Photo-Dealer 


Cuartes G. Inc., of New York, 
coolly reports that they have done twice the amount 
of business they did a year ago. It’s a hustling, bust- 
ling firm; always on the watch for meritorious novel- 
ties, carrying, advertising and selling them. Then, too, 
they sell about one hundred copies of PHoto-ERA a 
month, and every copy of this magazine—filled with 
interesting and attractive material, including adver- 
tisements of the latest and best in photographic special- 
ties—makes business for the enterprising dealer. Wil- 
loughby says so, and he knows. 


Portland, Me., Camera Club Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Portland Camera Club, 
that was held on May 8, the following officers were 
elected: E. Roy Monroe, president; Roger Paul 
Jordan, vice-president; William T. Starr, secretary- 
treasurer; Harold E. Ayer, lantern-slide director; 
J. Ludger Rainville, print-director. 


A Unique Paradox 


Wuen our subscribers were notified of the increase 
in the price of PHoro-Era, many of them, in replying, 
extended congratulations to the Publisher, and wanted 
to know why he had not taken this step long ago. Sev- 
eral of them thought the new price was still too low, 
for so fine a magazine. 

One of our witty friends remarked that twenty-five 
cents a copy was just right; for, in laying down a 
quarter on the counter, he did not have to wait for the 
change, as he used to. This saved him time—and 
time, to him, was money. 


A HUMOROUSLY-INCLINED correspondent, in stating 
that, if the former German emperor is tried in London, 
and the hearing will take place in camera, asks whether 
they will use a Brownie or a Graflex. 
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Epitor Puoro-Era MaGazine: 

If postmortems are permissible in your excellent 
magazine, I would like to be granted space for the 
indulgence of remarks anent “The Old Well,” which 
was subjected to the animadversions of the elect, in 
the April number of PHoto-Era. 

Despite the “ifs” and “buts” that would obliterate 
the sky, light the well’s interior, remove the clump of 
trees to right and left, change the exposure, time, move 
the shadow of the spout to enhance the aspect of run- 
ning water in the picture, to me it is altogether pleas- 
ing, although I agree with Mr. Arthur L. Seiter, who 
asseverates that the ensemble is somewhat modern. 

In this particular, I note that the active element of 
the picture is not the stout, ruddy-faced youth (with 
bare feet, blue denim overalls, battered straw-hat and 
hickory shirt), who in the “dear dead days beyond 
recall,” was wont, with windlass or sweep, to draw 
water from ye olde well. Also would I chronicle the 
fact, that the galvanized iron pail, with its lurid band 
of paint, was an unknown quantity in ye olde tyme. 
Likewise, panama-hats, silk-shirts, and the ubiquitous 
cigarette were not in evidence. The nearest approach 
to a smoke would be a piece of grapevine, or a portion 
of rattan, with the possibility looming large, that 
father was in the immediate background armed with 
the traditional bed-slat or barrel-stave. Far be it 
from me, however, to criticize a picture of so many 
pleasing features. 

The main object of this blast is directed towards 
Arthur L., who suggests that the exposure were better 
made “at that time of the day when country-people 
usually draw water.” 

Now, Arthur, I’ve lived in the country, some sixty- 
five sweet summers and a like number of frigid winters; 
but I have yet to learn if country-people have a certain 
hour consecrated to the use and behoof of dragging 
water from a hole in the ground. In order to keep the 
record straight, and that a burden may be lifted from 
the heart of a weary world, won’t you please tell us, 
Arthur, if this witching-hour be high noon, post- 
meridian, *twixt the glimmer and the murk, or before 
the dawn. I pause for reply. There being no reply, 
I pass on to the criticisms of one Ernest of the house 
of Webb, who entertains with the statement, that “the 
juxtaposition of the man’s face is unfortunate.” If 
Ernest alludes to the “fag” (or what appears to be one) 
sticking from the corner of the youth’s face, I say 
amen! for it really is unfortunate; but it is also unfor- 
tunate that one cannot determine from the context 
just what is meant by juxtaposition. Perhaps, it 
were better if Ernest would rearrange the sentence to 
read: “The pulchritudinous aspect of the picture 
would be palpably augmented, were the counterminosity 
of the background and face less pronounced.” We 
country-people, at least, would then understand that a 
face in the shadow against a dark ground is unfor- 
tunate. 

In concluding this tumid tirade, I will say that I 
enjoy very much these monthly criticisms. I have had 
the temerity to enter prints in several Paoto-Era 
contests and Honorable Mention, in some instances, 
has been my portion; and just to show that my heart 
is in the right place, I am willing to make a Roman 
holiday for other readers of PHoto-Era, by enclosing, 
under separate cover, a print of my own, with the 
admonition to any and all, who are so inclined, to 
“hop to it.” 

Very truly, 


C. C. Bostaw. 


Fortuna, Calif., 
April 16, 1920. 


Help! 


THERE is no question that, if the letters containing 
renewals of subscription to Photo-EraA MAGAZINE re- 
ceived in any one week during the past week were 
showered on the subscription-clerk, that hard-worked 
individual would be literally overwhelmed—as shown 
in the accompanying picture. A source of equal sat- 
isfaction was the little messages added by the sub- 
scribers, such as, ““Can’t get along without it”; “I 
would not miss a number of PHoto-Era for twice the 
subscription-price”; “‘PHoto-Era has done more for 
me than anything else to help me win prizes. I have 
had six of them”; “‘Here is my renewal for two more 
years, and best of luck for the generous and painstaking 
Editor”; ““PHotro-Era is proving a friend in many 
ways, but not necessarily entirely in regard to photog- 
raphy. Please accept my hearty wishes for continu- 
ous prosperity to PHoro-Era and its makers.” 

Expressions more forcible and enthusiastic in praise 
of the magazine and its Editor, but too long and too 
numerous to quote here, distinguished most of the 
renewals. The Editor accepts this almost bewilder- 
ing number of compliments with all due modesty and 
assures Puoto-Era’s many friends that, so far as he, 
the engravers and the printer are concerned, the mag- 
azine will continue to appear in its customary excel- 
lence and influence, with assurance of improvement so 
far as possible. 


The_Photo-Era Jury 


Tue Puoto-Era jury which determines the prizes 
for PHoro-Era competitions each month, consists of 
three members: T. M. Dillaway, Director, Depart- 
ment of Manual Art, Boston; Wilfred A. French, 
Ph.D., Editor and Publisher of Proto-Era MaGazine; 
and, during the temporary absence of the Assistant- 
Editor Mr. Beardsley, Kenneth G. Darling, A.M. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


Tue Photographic Fair and Convention held at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall has come and gone. It was 
open for just over a week, and to judge by the large 
numbers of people who were there when we visited it, 
must have been an unqualified success. Almost every 
photographic firm seemed to have a stand, and, indeed, 
there were some names up that were quite unknown 
to us. This Photographic Fair was a continuation of 
the Photographic Arts and Crafts Exhibitions that 
were held annually before the war, and this was the 
first gathering for six years, so it was exceptionally 
interesting. Although, of course, organized and con- 
ducted in the interests both of the manufacturers and 
professional photographers, it was largely attended by 
amateurs as well. 

We were glad to welcome back to life, so to speak, 
the Belgian firm of Gavaert, which, in pre-war days, 
produced a platinum sepia paper that, to our thinking, 
was remarkable in truth and richness of tone and 
color. Another stand that attracted us because of 
its novelty represented the Aircraft Manufacturing 
Company, and one wondered at first what this big 
airplane-making concern had to do with a professional 

hotographic Fair. But we soon discovered that it 
bed organized aerial photographic tours, and was 
willing and ready to undertake the snapshooting of 
factories, workshops, or estates from the air. There 
is, no doubt, a great future in this direction, for so 
many subjects are practically unphotographicable from 
the ground, and yet from a well-chosen spot in the air 
would be easily and comprehensively reproduced. We 
have referred in an earlier issue of these letters to some 
of the first examples of this work that were convinc- 
ingly satisfactory in results, and now, as we write, we 
see a reproduction in the daily paper of an aero-photo- 
graph of the great Football Cup Final at Stamford 
Bridge on the 24th ‘of April. This, although not a 
very convincing or complete view of the game, is, we 
think, the first time an airplane has been used to record 
a football-match in this country. 

Another new-comer at the Fair was the Portascope, 
the kinema for the million. Such a thing as a kine- 
matographic camera for the amateur was unheard of 
before 1914; but now the “Portascope Committee” 
is willing and eager to supply every home with appara- 
tus for the making of motion-pictures, and, as these 
cameras are projectors as well, they should be popular 
if they are as practical as the makers claim. 

Space will not allow of a detailed description of all 
the stands, and we have indicated only the absolute 
novelties. Upstairs, in a small room, an exhibition 
of professional photographic portraits was hung. 
There were a few striking prints; but, taken as a 
whole, it hardly seemed representative of English pro- 
fessional work, and was certainly not a strong show. 
We can think of quite a number of professionals whose 
portraits are original and different from other people's 
work, and none of them was represented here. 

In connection with the Fair, the Professional Pho- 
tographer’s Association held its sixth Annual Congress. 
This was opened on Monday, April 19, with the recep- 
tion of members by the President and Council, and an 
address from the President. Tuesday morning was 
left open to enable the members to inspect the ex- 


hibits, and in the afternoon the annual general meet- 
ing was held. In the evening a lecture and demon- 
stration of modern electric lighting systems was given 
by Mr. Angus Basil. On Wednesday, Mr. Herbert 
Lambert’s lecture on Modern Methods of Portraiture, 
foreshadowed last month, drew a full house. On 
Thursday afternoon there was a discussion of business- 
matters relating to the profession, with ten-minute 
papers. On Friday, Mr. Thomas Bell, F.R.P.S., of 
Kodak, lectured on the Position of Professional Pho- 
tography To-day. He first reviewed the outlook, giving 
a rosy picture of the possibilities of expansion in por- 
traiture to five or six times its present size, affirming 
that the market is by no means saturated. The 
present-day emulsions then came under review, and 
the lecturer pointed out that the best is degraded by 
being coated on glass, its refracting and reflecting 
qualities being serious drawbacks. This brought us 
naturally to the Eastman Portrait-Film that allows 
the emulsion-maker to do justice to himself. Suitable 
printing-methods were then considered, and Kodura 
described, in the making of which speed has been 
partly sacrificed to the more important quality of 
perfect rendering of the finest gradation of the por- 
trait-film. 

Over one hundred professional photographers were 
present at the lecture, and eighty afterwards attended 
a demonstration of portrait-film development. Mr. 
Rodhead, of Kodak, did some very smart operating 
with half-watt lamps, and the negatives he obtained 
sustained fully the lecturer’s contentions. Mr. Rod- 
head, who had been doing about forty demonstrations - 
per day during the whole week, must, indeed, be an 
expert at his work. 

There has been some discussion lately on the subject 
of paper-negatives. It has been contended, among 
other things, that they do not give accuracy of detail. 
This complaint must have been raised by young pho- 
tographers in the sense that they could not have prac- 
ticed the craft many years ago, when the good qualities 
of paper-negatives were amply demonstrated. When 
the photographic world was young, to be precise, 
about thirty-three years ago, Messrs. Morgan and 
Kidd showed specimens at a meeting of the Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain (not as yet dubbed 
**Royal”’) of a photograph with the description ‘‘ Per- 
manent Contact Print on Arg: Gel: Bromide Paper, 
by Morgan and Kidd.” It was a new printing-process 
then, and one wonders how, in its infancy, Messrs. 
Morgan and Kidd had the courage at once to describe 
it as “‘permanent.” Anyway, time has proved them 
correct; for, as we write, we have before us one of 
the actual prints shown at that meeting—framed and 
glazed just as it was passed from hand to hand by the 
interested members over thirty years ago. 

Now that print—no, reader, it ts not a paper-nega- 
tive, but we are coming to that part of the story directly 
—that print we should say is as bright and sharp as 
on the day it first saw the light. It has no doubt 
changed in tone with the years, having now a rich 
warm tint much like that of cream-mat Kodura of 
present day fame. But now comes the point of the 
anecdote: That photograph with all its beautiful and 

(Continued on page 52) 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


The following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era MaGazineE from the patent-law offices of 
Norman T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, 
D.C., from whom copies of any one of the patents may 
be obtained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. 
The patents mentioned below were issued from the 
United States Patent Office during the month of April, 
the last issues of which have been disclosed to the 
public. 

Thomas Carroll Willson, of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been granted patent, No. 1,337,423: a “ Method of, and 
Apparatus for, Identifying Pictures.” 

*“Camera-Tripping Device,” patent, No. 1,337,603, 
has been invented by Mason F. Jourdan, Muskogee, 


Okla. 

Willis H. O’Brien and Daniel Siakel, of Chicago, III., 
have received patent, No. 1,337,614, ‘‘ Film-Holder.”’ 

William F. Folmer, of Rochester, N.Y., has invented 
a new Photographic Camera, and has assigned it to 
the Eastman Kodak Company. Patent-number is 
1,335,728. 

A “Film-Winding Device” has been assigned to 
the Eastman Kodak Company. The patent-number 
is 1,335,742, and has been issued to Robert Kroedel, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Patent, number 1,335,860, has been invented by Her- 
man Shapiro, Cleveland, Ohio. It is of interest to 
the photographic world, being a Photograph-Printing 
Apparatus. 

Joseph H. Ramsey, of Albany, N.Y., has a “Film- 
Spool for Photographic Cameras.’ Patent-number, 
1,335,917. 

An “Apparatus for Drying Coated Films” has been 
assigned to Charles Rosier, of New York City. 
Number of patent, 1,336,505. 

Henry H. Pierce, of Cambridge, Mass., has invented 
a new idea in “Film-Holders,’ number of patent 
being 1,336,377. 

A “Printing-Device”’ has been invented, and assigned 
to Lester A. Stanley, of Washington, D.C. The 
number of the patent is 147,837. 

Arthur L. Garford of Elyria, Ohio, has invented a 
new and useful “Camera.” Serial-number of patent 
is 85,755. 

1,338,719, Photographic Phonograph, 
Frank W. Asdit, St. Paul, Minn. 

Copying and Enlarging Camera issued to Joseph 
Becker, Washington, D.C., assignor to Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N.Y. Patent No. 1,339,090. 

Norman S. McEwen of Nashville, Tenn., has been 
granted patent, No. 1,339,117, for Timing Device for 
Cameras. 

1,339,319, Camera. Kungche Chen, Shanghai, China. 

Photographic Printing-Apparatus, patent, No. 
1,340,209, issued to George C. Beidler, Rochester, N.Y. 

Charles H. E. Boughton, of Chicago, has been 
granted patent, No. 1,340,369, on Mount for Photo- 
graphs and the Like. 

1,340,618. View-Finder for Cameras. Herbert A. 
McCallum, Yonkers, N.Y. 

1,340,619. View-Finder for Cameras. Herbert A. 
MacCallum, Yonkers, N.Y 

Kinetoscopic Shutter, patent, No. 1,340,887, has been 
granted to James F. Gordon, Toledo, Ohio. 


issued to 


Benjamin O. Underhill of New Canaan, Conn., has 
been granted patent, No. 1,340,923, for Method or Ap- 
paratus for Producing Pictures in Colors. 

1,340,957. Roll-Film Carrier. Orville Charles 
Hummel, Nauvoo, IIl. 

Camera. Patent, No. 1,341,017, to Robert H. Pear- 
man, of Boston, Mass., assignor to Thomas E. Steere, 
Providence, R.I. 

Edward C. S. Parker, U. S. Navy, has been issued 
patent, No. 1,341,338, on Photographic Apparatus. 

1,341,543. Camera. Walter T. Cardwell of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

No. 


Leveling-Attachment for Cameras, patent, 
1,341,553, to Dale D. Hahne, Hastings, Neb. 


Stereoscopic Kinematography 


STEREOSCOPIC KINEMATOGRAPHY, English patent— 
No. 140,890 (March 13, 1919).—The invention relates 
to an arrangement of means to obtain stereoscopic 
or plastic effects with pictures produced by kine- 
matography or like projecting apparatus and employ- 
ing the ordinary film or slide as at present used for 
flat pictures. 

According to the invention the single picture is 
split up into two images which are simultaneously 
projected on to an inclined mirror, the images being 
finally reflected on to a screen. These two images 
are identical, but are arranged upon the screen a small 
distance apart or slightly out of register; the extent of 
this lack of register is sufficiently small not to be visible 
to the onlooker, whilst the effect produced is to give 
a stereoscopic or plastic effect to the picture, the edges 
of the various objects thereon being shaded so as to 
produce a roundness or solidity to the various articles. 
The effect is considerably enhanced by the natural 
mental tendency when viewing the objects to reproduce 
on the mind the real shape of the object of which the 
onlooker is well aware. The result is that the picture 
appears solid and a substantial stereoscopic effect is 
produced. There is no blurring, and all lines come out 
sharp, shutter flicker is eliminated and there is entire 
absence of strain to the eyesight, which is apparent with 
ordinary kinematograph pictures. 

In carrying out the invention, by means of suit- 
able reflecting or semi-reflecting surfaces, rays of light 
may be split up so as to produce two images upon the 
screen, the two images being arranged slightly out of 
register. It is preferred to employ a translucent 
reflector placed at an angle to the path of the rays 
of light coming from the projector. The majority of 
the light passes directly through this reflector and 
produces the main image upon the screen. A portion - 
of the light is, however, reflected from the surface of 
the transparent or translucent reflector on to a second- 
ary. reflector and thence to the screen in a position 
slightly out of register with the main image. 

The screen upon which the pictures are viewed is 
preferably placed below or above the line of projection 
and the rays of light are thrown by the projector on to 
an inclined mirror or other reflector and thence to the 
screen; the onlookers viewing the image upon the 
screen through the reflector. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


British Industrial Ambition 


One cannot help admiring the sincerely patriotic 
attitude of the Photographic Dealer, the well-known 
English photo-trade monthly, with respect to former- 
enemy goods and products. Its crusade initiated dur- 
ing the late war is still maintained, the chief object 
being to foster the English manufacture of optical glass 
and chemicals—two of the vital photographic necessi- 
ties for which Great Britain had been forced to depend 
upon Germany. The P. D. has erected a barrier, 
founded upon patriotism, which, in the eyes of many a 
consumer—for the typical Englishman is nothing if not 
practical—is regarded as mere sentiment, now that the 
war is over. The resumption of trade with its former 
enemies, and present rivals, is deemed by Great Brit- 
ain of greater importance; and it is only by such an 
expedient as a high protective tariff and supreme qual- 
ity and efficiency of the home-product that our cotem- 
porary can hope to see an attitude of indifference 
towards German-made goods. 

But while the zealously loyal P. D. is fighting for 
British supremacy in the photographic industrial field, 
it can do much to diminish publicity of rival products; 
and that is by urging the adoption of purely English 
trade-names for English equivalents of the imported 
products—provided that the quality be just as good, 
if not superior. 

Why perpetuate the name of a well-known German 
type of camera, in designating the English-made equiv- 
alent, when an original and perhaps more euphonious 
name would be more to the point, and, if you will, emi- 
nently patriotic? If a British reagent is, in every 
respect, just as good as the German original, then why 
retain the German tradename, Metfol? Is not the 
English designation, Serchol, just as agreeable to Eng- 
lish ears, and should it not make an even more success- 
ful appeal to the English consumer? 

According to the well-known proverb, the proof of a 
pudding is in the eating; and the consumer, with all 
sentiment set aside, can be trusted to patronize the 
home-product. With at least equal quality and effi- 
ciency definitely established and recognized, the Eng- 
lish product may call to its aid the immortal Shake- 
speare, who declares that that which we call a rose, by 
any other name would smell as sweet. 

W. A. F. 


When Quality is Recognized 


His store may not be the largest of its kind in the 
metropolis; but “Papa” Andrews, the veteran pro- 
. prietor of the New York Camera-Exchange, in Fulton 
Street, has been doing a very successful business these 
many years. Recently, when his neighbor, the Obrig 
Camera Company, had stopped doing business, and 
the assets were being sold, “Papa’’ Andrews dropped 
in, looked around—and what do you suppose he picked 
out as his purchase? Sixteen copies of PHoto-Era, 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. It was the 
beautiful April issue, which, as everybody knows, was 
a great seller. Mr. Andrews showed good taste and 
good judgment. 


Color-Photography Out of Doors 


One of the most fascinating branches of outdoor- 
photography is the exposure of Autochrome plates. 
This and the Paget Color process are the best two 
methods in modern color-photography and represent, 
in the form of easy achievement, the aim of scientific 
research during the past one hundred years, viz. the 
direct and truthful rendering of objects in their natural 
colors. The joy and satisfaction in securing color 
facsimiles of such outdoor subjects as flowers, butter- 
flies, mushrooms, trees, surf, general scenery, and 
even portraits, must appeal to every true lover of 
nature. 

While the development of the exposed Autochrome 
plate and its conversion into a color-positive is, in 
itself, an easy mechanical operation, the correct ex- 
posure of the plate is of the greater consequence. 
To determine the accurate exposure, the photographer 
was obliged to sacrifice a number of expensive Auto- 
chrome plates, which also consumed valuable time. 
Now, however, he needs only to consult an exposure- 
meter, in the same way as for ordinary plates, and, in 
a jiffy, he can ascertain the amount of time the color- 
plate requires—provided, of course, that the condi- 
tions of light, etc. have undergone no change in the 
meantime. 

Below is a list of reliable exposure-meters which 
have a provision for ascertaining the correct exposure 
of Autochrome plates: the Heyde Actino Photo- 
Meter; the M. & V. Swiss Photometre; the Relio 
Exposure Scale; the Harvey Exposure Meter; the 
Burt Meter; the Trilux Exposure Meter and the 
Wynne Exposure Meter. 

If the camerist should fail to obtain any of these 
standard meters, or, having one, cannot apply it 
successfully to Autochrome or Paget plate exposures, 
let him communicate at once with the publisher of 
Pxoto-Era MaGazine. 


The London Letter 
(Continued from page 50) ; 


sharply defined detail was printed from a paper-nega- 
tive! Mr. Leonard Marshall, who made it, tells us 
that he remembers well Morgan and Kidd telegraph- 
ing to him at the time, asking permission to use his 
paper-negative to demonstrate their new printing- 
paper. But paper-negatives go even farther back than 
this. Mr. Marshall—who at a later date did much to 
popularize the panoram-camera by the beautiful 
work he produced with it—has in his possession some 
large paper-negatives made by his father in or about 
1855. We have had the pleasure to examine these. 
They measure 12 x 914 inches and, apart from damage 
received from a professional who had them to make 
some prints, are still in good condition. The (to us 
moderns) amusing habit of the photographers of that 
time of putting in great rolling clouds by means of 
Indian-ink or some such device, is plainly seen on these 
negatives; but we do not think anyone at the present 
time would be satisfied with the rendering given, as 
the clouds are altogether too obvious and detached 
from the subject. 
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and Art-Album 


in one volume. That is what the new catalog of 


Bausch & Lomb 
Anastigmat Lenses 


amounts to. Just from the press, with new illustrations 
throughout, it will excite the admiration of all lovers of 
artistic printing and book-making. It is also significant 
as the first complete catalog of this line which we have 
been able to publish since before the war. 


The publication contains a fund of technical and practical 
information regarding photographic terms, optical proper- 
ties of lenses, advice as to the most suitable lens-equipment 
for the various types of photography, and a liberal assort- 
ment of specimen photographic reproductions. 


Then there are complete descriptions, illustrations and 
latest prices of our famous Tessar Ic and IIb lenses for 
reflecting- and hand-cameras, respectively, our Protar Con- 
vertible Series for all-around photography and our Series 
IV and V for wide-angle work—also our new Process 
Anastigmat for both black-and-white and color-work, 
presented here for the first time, our Telephoto-Attach- 
ment and other accessories. 


Work of Reference 


BALISCH-& LOMB OPTICAL. GOMPANY 


Write for your copy of this 
invaluable lens-book today. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
622 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WASHINGTON 


Leading American makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, 
Projection-Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, 
Photomicrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, 
Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 


see 


"better and farther = ~~. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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New 
George W. Chadwick OF MU SIC Year Opens 


Director BOSTON, MASS. September 16, 1920 
THE LARGEST AND BEST-EQUIPPED SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


In the Music Center of America The Free Privileges 
It affords pupils the opportunity, environment Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the oppor- 
and atmosphere essential to a finished musical tunities of ensemble practice and appearing 
education. before audiences, and the daily associations are 
Complete Equipment invaluable advantages to the music-student. 
The largest Conservatory Building in the world; | A Complete Orchestra 
has its own auditorium and fourteen pipe-organs. Offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ 
Every facility for the teaching of music. and violin experience in rehearsal and public 
Dormitories for women students. appearance with orchestral accompaniment. an 
Curriculum exceptional training for the concert-stage. 
Courses in every branch of music, applied and Dramatic Department 
theoretical. Practical training in acting, with public pres- 
Owing to the Practical Training entations. 
In our Normal Department, graduates are much 
in demand as teachers. Address: Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 


‘THE CADBYS’ LATEST BOOK 
| FOR CHILDREN 


“Topsy and Turvy” 
By Carine Cadby 
With 40 Photographs by Will Cadby 


This, the latest contribution to child-literature, 
consists of a series of adventures of Topsy, a charming, 
irresistible feline, and her friend and companion 
Turvy, a loyal, good-natured Airedale, accompanied 
by appropriately interesting photographs from the 
wonder-camera of Will Cadby. There is also a 
description of a holiday enjoyed by a little Belgian 
girl and her English girl-companions in the country 
and at the seaside, also illustrated by the sympathetic 
and skillful Will Cadby. 


Price of “Topsy and Turvy” is $1.50 postpaid in the 
: United States and Canada, and may be obtained from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


367 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON. MASS. 
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NE of the best endorsements GOERZ 


of a lens is the assurance that D AG OR F/6.8 


“It is as good as a GOERZ DAGOR.” 


No lens is better known, or has met more exacting practical tests, than 
the famous GOERZ DAGOR F/6.8. To-day it is more popular than 
ever. It is without question one of the best all-around lenses ever 
made, and it may be depended upon by the amateur and professional 
to produce results. The brilliancy, definition and covering-power of 
the GOERZ DAGOR are unsurpassed. Your dealer will be glad to 
show you a GOERZ DAGOR lens for your camera. Our special lens- 


booklet is filled with practical information—send for it to-day. 


C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


323 EAST 34% STREET: NEW YORK CITY 
Simplify and Cut Film-Handling Cost fe ee \ 


The Most Satisfactory and Economical Method 
Easy Loading. Sure Grip. No Lost Orders or Films. 


Perfection Roll-Hangers and Clips yy 


Eliminates Mistakes. 
The Best Roll-Hanger Clip and Order-Holder Made. 


1 inch Perfection Clips . . . per dozen, $ 1.50 
. « pergross, 18.00 
1} per dozen 1.60 
1} per gross, 19.00 
24 per dozen, 2.35 
24 per gross, 28.00 


Order from your dealer. Write for circular to 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Outht B includes 6 Ne. 10 hangere for 60 films 


. B50 
1.50 


00 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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LUMIERE AUTOCHROME 
PLATES 
FOR DIRECT COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY 


Yes; we have been unable to supply 
them for over a year; but we are now 
ready to fill all orders promptly. 


An Autochrome window-transparency 
in natural colors, of a lovely outdoor- 
scene, isa constant joy. Easy to make. 


If you are an old customer, let us hear 
from you; and, if we are not acquainted, 
now is the time to ask for our latest 
descriptive matter. 


U. S. AGENTS FOR 


Lumiére-Jougla Products, Sigma Plates, 
Intensive Plates, Methynol (Metol), Glycin, 
DIANOL, Jules Richard Verascopes, 
Glyphoscopes, Taxiphotes, Stereoscopes 
and all Stereoscopic Materials. 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 
75 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


LIFE-STUDIES 


ARTISTIC AND REFINED 
Endorsed by painters and art-critics 


Portfolio of 63 half-tones of Aurora Life- 
Studies, 9} x 12 inches, semi-draped and in 
the nude, $5.00; and print-set No. 300, con- 
sisting of 12 6x 10 original nude photographs, 
full-length statuary poses, printed on heavy 
Azo paper, $4.50. Both for $9.00. Published 
exclusively for artists, designers and art- 
students. Sent only by express on receipt of 
price. With PHOTO-E for one year, 
$10.75. Address orders to 

PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
367 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


1920 RUBY REFLEX 


(Thornton-Pickard-England) 


COOKE F/4.5 ANASTIGMAT LENS 
AUTOMATIC SHUTTER AND MIRROR 
REVOLVING- BACK 
LONG BELLOWS - EXTENSION 


It’s the action that puts life and 
attractiveness into the picture 


YOU CAN MAKE ACTION-PICTURES WITH 
THE RUBY REFLEX AT THE CRITICAL 
MOMENT. You can photograph their move- 
ments with the RUBY REFLEX at the critical 
moment of their performance. 


The RUBY REFLEX CAMERA can also be used 
for perfect still pictures and indoor-photography 
in weather where the ordinary camera fails. 


Price: 21x31 $110. 3}x4} $130. 4x5 $160. 
(AT YOUR DEALERS) 


CHAS. G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 


110 West 32nd Street, New York City 
U.S.A. SALES AGENTS 
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AMMER PLATES develop 

and dry quickly with thin, 
firm films. They are especially 
to be depended on under hot and 
humid weather conditions. Their 
record proves their worth. Special 
brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field and 

studio-work, and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


PAGET SELF-TONING PAPERS 
White and Buff Stock 


DIRECT OR THROUGH DEALERS 


8 x 10 Light Weight, per doz. $1.50 . . . Heavy Weight, $1.65 
4x6 50 Post Cards, 
4x5 40 
24x 4) 25 

25 


23x35 . 


The Paget Co.’s VIGURA Gaslight-Paper 


Very superior, and most popular with 
the American Soldiers when in Europe. 
Send for list. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
1814 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


"HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


to furnish quantities at short notice. First-class 
guaranteed. Enquiries to F. U. A. 810, care of 
Mosse, Frankfurt a. Main, Germany. 


IMPORTED ANASTIGMATS 


German optical firm, manufacturing exclusively photo- 
optical instruments, wishes to extend its trade to the U.S., 
either by establishing an agency in New York City or by 
trading with a well-introduced wholesale house. Able 
ualit 

udolf 


PHOTO-ERA GUARANTY 


PHOTO-ERA guarantees the trustworthiness of every advertise- 
ment which appears in its pages. Our object is to secure only such 
advertisers who will accord honorable treatment to every subscriber. 
We exercise the greatest care in accepting advertisements, and publish 
none which has not been proved desirable by the most searching in- 
vestigation. Thus, in patronizing such advertisers, our subscribers 
protect themselves. 

If, despite our precautions, the improbable should occur, and a 
subscriber be subjected to unfair or dishonest treatment, we will do 
our utmost to effect a satisfactory adjustment, provided that, in 
answering the advertisement, PHOTO-ERA was mentioned in writing 
as the medium in which it was seen. The complaint, however, must 
be made to us within the month for which the issue containing the 
advertisement was dated. 

WILFRED A. FRENCH, Editor and Publisher. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 


Cameras, Kodaks, Lenses 


NEW AND USED 
QUALITY MERCHANDISE 
AT A CHEAPER PRICE 


USED CAMERA-BARGAINS 


34x54 3A Autog. Kodak R. R. Lens 3 18.00 
4 x5 Auto Graflex with B. & L. Tessar lens, 
Series IC, F/4.5 115.00 


34x 4} Goerz Tenax with F/6.8 Goerz Syntor 
lens 57.50 
3A Kodak Special with IIB, B. & L. Zeiss 
Tessar, F/6,3 lens, Range finder model 91.50 


2} x3} Rev. Back Graflex Jr. with B. & L. 
Tessar F/4.5 lens 115.00 


21 x 3} Anto Graflex Jr. Cooke F/4.5 lens 78.50 


Hundreds of Other Equal Values 
Send today for a copy of our Used Bargains 


as well as General Catalogue. 
CAMERA EXCHANGE 
26 West Quincy Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
We take cameras and lenses in trade. 
BENJAMIN CHIMBEROFF, Pres. 


CHANGE IN 
SUBSCRIPTION-PRICE 


OF 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Owing to the greatly increased cost of pro. 
duction, of which fact our readers are well 
aware, publishers of books and periodicals 
have been obliged to advance their prices, and 
Photo-Era is no exception. 


After July 1, 1920, our price will be: 
One year, $2.50; single copies, 25c. 
Canadian postage, 35c.; foreign, 75c. 


Subscriptions and renewals, at the 
old price ($2.00), for one year or 
more, will be filled, if received 
before July 1, 1920. 


The Publisher, will do his utmost to maintain 
the present excellence of Photo-Era. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
367 Boylston Street, Boston 17, U.S.A. 


We are pleased to announce that a dividend 
O at the rate of 5% has been declared in our 
Savings-Department. 


Deposits go on interest Monthly. 


Open a savings-account with us today 
in person or by mail. 


Send for our pamphlet, “Banking by Mail” 


FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY 


Cor. Devonshire and Water Streets 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Total Resources over $18,000,000.00 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 


prepare themselves now. For 25 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 

OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 

go positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 


erms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 
its kind. w RITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


RELIO FXPOSURE, SCALE 
: YOU CAN BRING HOME 


every roll full of good vacation-pictures, 
if you expose correctly. 


The Relio Exposure Scale is most accurate, and 
will ensure correctly exposed negatives every time 
the shutter clicks. 


Begin using a Relio today. 


$1.00 
YOU CAN 


RELY ON THE RELIO . 
DOTTERWEICH BROTHERS, DUNKIRK, NEW YORK 


arn 33 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fascinating # 
profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 


Motion-Picture—Commercial—Portraiture 
Cameras and Materials furnished free. 
Practical instruction; modern equipment. Day | or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of R y- 
Call or write for complete catalog No. 23. 
iN Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
14 . 36th St., N.Y. 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


Learn Photography 


PORTRAIT 


MOTION-PICTURE 
COMMERCIAL 


From a successful progressive photog- 
rapher operating 20 studios in large cities, 
and a producer of motion-pictures. 


Earn $35 to #100 weekly. Easy and pleasant 
occupation for men and women Three 
months’ course ; all branches; day and night 
classes; expert instructors; free use of up- 
to-date equipment in modern studios; easy 
payments; earn while learning. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
1269 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
29 East Madison St., Chicago 
Call or write for Booklet E. 


BASS BARGAIN-LIST 
No. 24 


Hot off the press and bulging with astounding bargains 
Don’t fail to have your name placed on the 
NEW Bass Mailing-List. It ensures your saving 
money on every photographic purchase. 
Every dollar spent at Bass’ gets you 100 Amer- 
ican Cents’ worth, always. 

Send for our list at ource! 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 


109 N. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Graflex Headquarters of America 


Dept. 207 


Special Offer to Amateur Photographers 


MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, published by The 
New York Times Company, will pay $10.00 for 
the best photographic print of any big event 
in the United States or Canada of the week’s 
news, made by an amateur photographer. The 
editors will make the choice. Any other sub- 
mitted prints used will be paid for at $2.00 each. 
Prints not used will be returned only if postage 
is sent. Send prints unmounted, any size. 
Address the MID- WEEK PICTORIAL, Room 
1708 Times Building, Times Square, New York 
City. Send 10 cents in stamps for a sample copy 
of Mid-Week Pictorial for style of pictures. 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal 
9 Engrossin 
Taurine 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
wing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emanci| pate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
S ill-sme! inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
aq well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 
271_Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago, London 


The plates in this issue were made 
by the 


394 ATLANTIC AVE. BOSTON. MASS. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Amateurs lose more 
pictures through under- 
exposures than all other 
causes combined. 


CRAMER’S 
“HI-SPEED” 


The Ultra-Rapid Plate— 
The plate that makes 
under-exposures 

almost impossible. 


G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A TIMELY BOOK 
FOR PICTORIALISTS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
FINE ART 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


Dean of Cleveland School of Art 
Adviser at Cleveland Museum of Art 


In twelve chapters: Where we all begin—Our 
Common Second Step—The Slough of “High 
Art”—The Parting of the Ways—The Discov- 
ery of Pictorial Material—The Subject only— 
The Subjéct in Place—The Subject enhanced 
—Rhythm—Balance—The Sirens— Harmony. 
Format, 7} x 104 inches. 96 reproductions of original 
photographs and famous paintings. 124 pages. 
Price, $1.50. Postage according to zone. 


Address your orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
367 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


HEYDE'S 
ACTINO 


The simplest, most effective and most accurate instru- 
ment for determining correct time for exposure. 


Easily and quickly manipulated; pact and alway 
ready for use. 


No Sensitive Paper Used For Tinting 


Exposure table complete on dial. L 
Essential to the Photographer who wants 


perfect pictures. 
rite for descriptive booklet. 
HERBERT New Vest Pocket Model 
Size Dia. 2-3/89 x 18/168 Thick 
& HUESGEN Price $10. 
C 0 . Dealers: A postal 
18 East nd. will bring our 


FREDERICK & NELSON 
SEATTLE 


ANNOUNCE 
The First 
Annual Exhibition 
of Photographs 


to be held November | to 13, 1920, 
in the Auditorium of the Store, 
and invite amateur photographers to 
enter their pictures in competition 
for display at this Exhibition. 


Entries will close October 10, 1920. 


A prospectus detailing the conditions of the 
competition and the prizes to be awarded 
will be sent upon request. 


Please address the 
Photographic Exhibit Bureau 


2nd Floor FREDERICK & NELSON Store 
Seattle, Washington 
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i A NEW BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN 


“Puppies and Kittens” 


By Carine Cadby 


With 39 Photographs by Will Cadby 


The little book is a series of illus- 
trated animal-chats— spontaneous, 
artless and logical, that make an 
instantaneous appeal to the child’s 
imagination, and hold its attention 
till the last word is told, with a 
longing for more. These quaint, little episodes with puppies, kittens and chicks are instructive, too, 
but without an obvious effort. The pictures are marvels of spontaneously happy interpretations of 
the text. The various groupings are masterpieces of composition—so felicitous, ingenuous and irre- 
sistibly expressive. They reveal convincingly the exercise of uncommon skill, ingenuity and patience. 


Price of “Puppies and Kittens” is $1.50 postpaid in the United States and Canada, and may be 


obtained from 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
367 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


LIFE-STUDIES 


SEMI-DRAPED and IN THE NUDE 
For Use in Place of Living Models 


Sold only to painters, illustrators, architects, design- 
ers, art-students, photographers in high standing, 
and physicians, proved as such to our satisfaction. 
Endorsed by connoisseurs for beauty and refine- 
ment of pose, excellence of photographic technique 
and sincerity of purpose. 


NOT SOLD PROMISCUOUSLY 


These are direct, black photographic prints on double- 
weight paper. There is no catalog, samples are not 
submitted, nor are sets sent on — but they are sold 
under the Photo-Era Guaranty, which every reader knows 
is an absolute assurance of satisfaction in every respect. 


Sets A, C or O, 20—5 x 7 Prints 
Fonen of an Aurora ad (draped) Sets B, D, E, F, G, H peed I, 12—8 ™ 10 Prints 


$6.00 each, sent only by express. With Photo-Era, 1 year, $7.75 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, trade-agent, 367 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 


Camera-User Should Own 


will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of Paoto-Era indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any of these 


books will be filled promptly at the published price. 


Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured at request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


American Annual of Photography, 1920 (cloth)....... Pavey $2.00 
*The Camera-Man (His practical experiences)........ Francis A. Collins ............. 1.50 
The Dictionary of Photography..................... 2.50 
Elwood Hendrick.............. 2.25 
Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 
How to Use the Air-Brush.........................5: Samuel W. Frazer............. 1.50 
How to Make Good Pictures........................ Eastman Kodak Company...... 40 
Hans Harting, Ph.D............ 2.50 
*Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.50)..... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... cloth, 1.75 
*Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.......... 1.60 
*Photography—Its Principles and Applications....... Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S....... 3.00 
see H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S..... 2.25 
Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ |. nae 3.00 
Pictorial Photography—Its Principles and Practice... .Paul Lewis Anderson........... 3.00 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.50 
The Fine Art of Photography........................ Paul Lewis Anderson .......... 3.00 
Photography and Fine Art......................... Henry Turner Bailey........... 1.50 
Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Films... Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D.S... 2.00 
Saturday with My Camera...........  ............ 2.00 
The Home-Life of Wild Birds ..................... Francis Hobart Herrick........ 3.00 
Behind the Motion-Picture Screen .................. Austin Lescaboura ............ 3.50 
ART-BOOKS 

The Art of Uffizi Palace and Florence Academy...... ES ee $2.50 
The Art of the Venice Academy.................... Mary Knight Potter............ 2.50 
The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. Henry C. Shelley...... .. 2.50 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson...... .. 3.00 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................... Julia De Wolf Addison .. 3.00 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures..... pe rere 4.00 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. 6.00 
Pictorial-Composition and Critical Judgment of 

Charles H. Caffin.......... .. 4.00 
The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts............ Helen W. Henderson 3.00 
A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts................. John Burnet, F.R.S............. 1.50 


Apr. 1920 
Sept. 1914 
Dec. 1912 


Oct. 1917 


Nov. 1919 
Apr. 1919 
Feb. 1920 
Nov. 1914 
June 1918 
Jan. 1919 
June 1920 


Dec. 1912 
Sept. 1914 
July 1913 

eb. 1912 
Aug. 1910 
Mar. 1912 
Apr. 1913 


July 1913 
Feb. 1912 


Oct. 1917 
Dec. 1913 


Add 15¢. for postage to price of books, except those marked *, on all orders from points outside of New England 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional for exchange 
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CAUGHT—and in every detail. One can almost hear the 
smashing, tearing effort of bone and sinew 


Graflex was not made for speed pictures alone. It is 
equally effective for making pictures of average subjects, with 
a certainty that is only possible the Graflex way—landscapes, 
marine views, birds and insect studies—fully timed negatives 
in light thought impossible for photography—pictures on 
cloudy or rainy days, indoor or outdoor portraits—through 
the whole gamut of subjects that have a trace of 
appeal. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Falmer Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at your Dealer’s or by mail. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Premo 


No. 12 


—a small camera 
—of wide range 
—and high quality 


IN a camera whose outside measurements are 
only 15 x3%x45 inches, you do not expect 
to find equipment permitting: 


= 
= 
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—pictures 24 x 3% inches. 
—shutter speed of $y of a second. 


—the choice of cartridge film, Premo Film Pack 
or orthochromatic and panchromatic plates. 


—optional focusing on ground glass or with spe- 
cially equipped finder. 


But you do find all these in the Premo Twelve. 
With all its equipment, it is small; but with all its 
smallness, there is no sacrifice of efficiency. 


Premo catalogue free at your dealer’s or by mail. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Puoto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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$500.00 in Cash as Prizes in 


Another Photographic 
Competition 


THE terms of this competition are the 
same as those for the competition an- 
nounced last month, except that this 
time the pictures must have been made 


prior to June 15, 1920. 


Competition Closes Sept. 1, 1920 


Circular giving full details 
sent on request. 


Address: Advertising Department, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


| ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paoto-Era Guaranty 
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Kodak Film ‘Tank 


TAKE it with you—there’s plenty 
of room for it in your vacation 
luggage. The outfit is self-con- 
tained,as the metal tank fits in the 
box. And think of the pleasure 
of seeing “*how the pictures came 
out’? whenever you will, wherever 
you are. 


Price, $3.22 up 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


— 


Puoto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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Kodak Self-Timer 
Price, $1.25 


COMPOSE the view and establish the 
focus—then the Kodak Self-Timer 
operates the cable release and makes 


the picture. The time elapsing be- 
tween the instant the Timer is set and the “click”’ 
is under your control—plenty of time to rejoin 
the group or to pose for your own portrait. 


Eastman 
‘Thermometer 
Price, $1.00 


A RELIABLE thermometer for any pho- 
tographic purpose, but particularly 
adapted through its curved back and 
hook top for use with the Kodak Film 
Tank. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO.ROCHESTER.N_Y. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


» When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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Velox Transparent Water 
Color Stamps 


A LANDscaPE in black and white is one thing. 

A landscape that glows with colors as the eye saw them is 
quite another. 

Color your prints. It is simple to use Velox Stamps—nor is 
artistic skill required. 


The Velox Transparent Water Color Stamp Outfit offers 
the greatest convenience in coloring, as it includes the book 
of stamps, three brushes and a white enameled mixing pal- 
ette, put up in a neat cardboard case. 


Velox Transparent Water Color Stamps, complete booklet, twelve colors, $0.45 


Set of three Special Brushes, perset, . . . . . 
Velox Transparent Water Color ‘fm Out, including beck, three 
brushes and palette, . . | 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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It’s the film 
that makes 
the picture 


No matter how beautiful the scene, how expen- 
sive the lens, how efficient the shutter, unless your 
film is right, complete success in taking pictures 
cannot be attained. 


Ansco Speedex Film 


excels in recording pictures faithfully and as rapidly 
as is demanded, at all seasons and in all climes. 


It is the original and the perfect film. Adapted 
for use in any roll film camera. 


Write for Ansco Speedex Film Booklet 


Ansco Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 


THE MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE OF 
SHUTTER 


**Use an Ilex and avoid shutter 
trouble.’”’ Write today 
for our free catalog 


_ IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
WORLD 


Showing the Famous Ilex Gear 
Combination for governing 
the slower and higher 
speeds 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY, 784 Ilex Circle, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ALBERT A. LANE 


73 WARREN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SUPPLY THE PAPER FOR 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Correspondence invited 


“TRIFLES MAKE PERFECTION,” said 
Michelangelo. The forty-eight years of care given 
to the minutest details of Fine Printing has brought 


the 
Printing 


rendered by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


Boston 


within measurable distance of that “Perfection” 
which is no trifle. 


=) 
COLLODION 


The printing-medium which experience has shown gives the 
suai a charm with the minimum of trouble. A wide 
range of artistic effects with pl implicity in king 
FIVE GRADES 
This superb paper is made in five distinct 
and delightful grades. Matte, Smooth, Cream 
Smooth, Antique (white and cream) and Glossy. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


J. L. LEWIS, Sole Agent, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 25 CHICAGO, ILL. 


MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 
A COMPLETE COURSE 


A practicable, usable, standard treatise for both the professicnal cinematog- 
rapher and those without experience. About 500 pages—400 pages of text 
and 100 pages of illustrations—by New York Institute of Photography. 
Edited by Lieut. Carl L. Gregory, F.R.P.S., Chief Instructor in Cinematography for the 
Government in the Signal Corps School of Photography at Columbia University, with special 
chapters by Charles W. Hoffman, formerly Feature-Photographer for Thanhouser, Edison, Pathe, 
and World Film Companies, and for the United States Government, and by Specialists, 
R h Lab ies of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


PRICE $6.0 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 145 W. 36th ST., N.Y. 
AND AT. LEADING DEALERS— DEALER’S TERMS UPON REQUEST. 


R. h 


MONEY REFUNDED if not satisfied with 
this course after five days’ examination. 


Proro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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